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Gores SCHOOL OF MINES. 





DIRECTOR. 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., 
F.R.S., &. 





During the Session, 1861-2, which will commence on the 
7th of October, the following COURSES OF LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL,D., F.R.S., &e. 

2. Metallurgy—By John Perey, M.A., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
oe \ By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A, F.R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 
£30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 
£20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. 
Hoffmann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£1 10s. and £3 each. 


Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
reduced prices, 


Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
engaged in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 
reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 


For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the 
study of Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas. Also single Specimens of 
Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological 
Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand. Practical instruction is given in Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





ra UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1861-62. 


On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the Departments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordmary Matri- 
culation Examinationin Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 

An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in the Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember, 

The Examiuations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 
£24 each; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the yalue of £15 each. 

The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
yr: aege several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
to £18. 


_ A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 


By Order of the President, 


WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 





I OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 


The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred Feng yf by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 

‘The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
are also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council, applicable 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing 
Boards :—1l. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination in General Education. 3. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. 

ALEXANDER WOOD, 

President Royal College of Physicians, 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 

President Royal College of Surgeons. 

Edinburgh, August, 1861. 





A LERED MELLON’S PROMENADE 
L CONCERTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Grand Orchestra of nearly One Hundred Performers. 
MDLLE. PAREPA EVERY EVENING. 





In the course of the week the following novelties will he 
given:—A Grand Orchestral Selection of National Airs, 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, with Solos for the prin- 
cipal Performers; The New York Quadrille; New Waltz, 
The Warblers of the Forest, introducing a novel effect. 

A Mozart Night on Thursday next, September 5, on 
which occasion the first part of the Concert will consist of 
Selections from the Works of that great master; and on 
Saturday next, September 7, a repetition of the VoLUNTEER 
Night, &. 

Admission: Pr le, 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 
Boxes, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, £1 1s. and 10s, 6d. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 








In a few days will be published, royal 12mo, 96 pages, 


CATALOGUE OF A MOST INTER- 
44 ESTING and VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


Chiefly selected from the Libraries of those eminent Scho- 
lars and Antiquaries Sir Henry Savile and Sir John Savile, 
who lived in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James L, Arch- 
bishop Tenison, Dr. 8. Knight, Author of the lives of Eras- 
mus and Colet, Sir Edward Dering, Bart., of Surrenden in 
Kent, and other sources; including some Rare Spanish 
Books and Chronicles from the Library of Richard Ford, 
Esq., Author of the “ Handbook for Travellers in Spain,” 
&e., and some very Rare and Curious Volumes of Early 
Voyages and Travels, relating to America and other 
Countries; also the most extensive Series of the Poetical 
and other Works of George Wither, from 1612 to 1666, ever 
offered for sale, from the Collections formed by Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, J. M. Gutch, Esq., Rev. John Mitford, and James 
Brook Pulham, Esq., &c., accompanied with numerous 
Bibliographical Notes and Extracts; together with some 
very Ancient and Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and 
Curious and Interesting Historical Manuscripts on Paper, 
selected from the above Libraries. 


Now on Sale at the very moderate prices affixed, 


By JOSEPH LILLY, 
14, Bedford Street (opposite Henrietta Street), Covent 
Garden, London. 
‘,*This Interesting and Curious Catalogue will be for- 


warded to any gentleman requiring it on receipt of twelve 
postage-stamps. 





Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 


LAND. By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines. 


London: James S, Virtve, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
k THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, APTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 

Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 


needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the C ‘ial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sEntEs Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 





Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 


No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


RENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 

PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’'Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Illus- 
tration. Illustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. Il Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements_ inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free. 

All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payable 
Samus H. Linpey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. ‘The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 











to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
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This day, Second Edition, Two Vols., 16s., 


G5 MB. HH O.U 8 &. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
By the same Anthor, 


GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition, 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition, 5s. 


THE INTERPRETER Second Edition, 
10s. 6d. 





London: Parker, Son, and Bourx, West Strand. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE; with Essays on English Literature. 
Fifth Edition, 3s, 6d. 


READINGS IN POETRY, from the Works 
. of the best English Poets, with Specimens of the 
American Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 3s, 6d, 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY: A Selec- 
tion of the Lives of Eminent Men of all Nations. 
Ninth Edition, 3s, 6d. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE: Familiar Ex- 
—— of Appearances and Principles in Natural 
ilosophy. Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 





London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 





NEW EDITIONS, 





Cloth, 2s., 


ALES, CONVERSATIONS, AND EASY 


LESSONS, FROM HISTORY; with Questions. Be- 


ing the First Volume of the “ Instructor.” 
Cloth, 2s., 

LESSONS ON HOUSES, FURNITURE, 
FOOD, and CLOTHING; with Questions. Being the 
Second Volume of the “ Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s., 

LESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, ANI- 
MAL, VEGETABLE, and MINERAL KINGDOMS, 
and HUMAN FORM; with Questions. Being the Third 
Volume of the “ Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s., 


BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, THE 
MONTHS, and THE SEASONS; with Questions. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the “ Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s., 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, with Sta- 
tistics of the Various Countries and Divisions; with 
Questions. Being the Fifth Volume of the “ Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s., 

ELEMENTS OF* ANCIENT HISTORY; 
with.Questions, Being the Sixth Volume of the “ In- 
structor.” 

Cloth, 2s., 
ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY; 


with Questions, Being the Seventh Volume of the 
“ Instructor,” 





London: Parker, Son, and Bovrn, West Strand. 





Price 9d, cloth, Seventh Edition, 


IRST POETICAL READING BOOK. 
By W. MACLEOD, 
Head Master of the Model School, Royal Military Asylum. 


By the same, 


SECOND READING BOOK. 8d. Fifth 
Edition. 


——_ 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Octavo, 5s., 


N THE CLASSIFICATION AND 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the MAM- 

MALIA; with an APPENDIX on the GORILLA, and on 

the EXTINCTION and TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES. 
By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., 


Superintendent of the Natural History Department in the 
British Museum. 





London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 


In feap. 8vo, New Edition, with Portrait of Author, 
price 6s. cloth, 


T H &E SD SEs 


OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





In fcap. vo, New Editions, price 6s. cloth, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 
OF 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon aud Co., 44, Dover Street. 





In feap. 8vo, Ninth Edition, price 6s,, cloth, 
AT?S TO REFLECTION. 
BY 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Edited by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 


TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 
WORKS. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


I. 

THE FRIEND: A Series of Essays to Aid 
in the Formation of fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary Amusements interspersed. 
In 3 vols, feap. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 





GAMUEL, 








II. 

ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES, forming 
a Second Series of ‘The Friend.” In 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 18s. cloth. 

TL. 

, ON THE CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE, according to the Idea of each. Fourth 
Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

Iv. 
LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 1. The 


Statesman'’s Manual. 2. Blessed are ye that sow beside 
all Waters. In fcap. 8yo, price 5s. cloth. 





| 
| 
| v. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. Third Edition. In feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
VI 
| BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, or BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCHES of my LITERARY LIFE and 
OPINIONS. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. Svo, 
price 18s. cloth. 
| vu. 
'NOTES and LECTURES upon SHAKE- 
SPEARE and some of the OLD POETS and DRAMA- 
TISTS; with other Literary Remains of 8. T. Co_r- 
RIDGE, In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


VIL. 


‘NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. 


In 2 vols, feap. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


IX, 


NOTES; THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS. In feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 





Epwarp Moxoy and Co., 44, Dover Street. 


COMPLETION 
Or 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
This day is published, Parr XXXIL, price 2s. 6d., of 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOP/JEDIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


This Part completes the Division of Arts and Sciences, and 
the entire Work. 


*,* Vol. VIII. will be ready for delivery in a few days. 











This day is published, price Is., Pant XXVI. of 
N C E A WK EK. 
With numerous Illustrations by Leecu, MILLals, 
KgENE, TENNIEL, &c. 


In a few days will be published, in 3 vols., post Svo, 
price 31s. 6d., 
THE SILVER CORD. 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,’’ “ Aspen Court,” &c. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
E-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
The Dovste Voiume for 1844 (Vols VI. and VII. 

together), price 10s, 6d. in cloth, and Vol. VIL., price 5s., in 
boards, are now ready. 

London: Brapgsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 











Every Wepnespay, Price One HALFrEnyy, 


HE WELCOME GUEST. 
Eight Large Pages, Weekly, profusely Illustrated. 
CONTENTS. 
. Maritana the Gipsy; or, The Poisoners of Madrid. A 
Romance of Thrilling Passion. Illustrated. 

The Baddington Peerage. A Novel. By G. A. Sata, 

. Wonders of Nature and Art. Illustrated. 

Deeds of Daring. ITlustrated by Puiz. 

. Revelations of a London Detective. 

. Poetry.—Essays and Sketches.—Things that ought to be 
known.—Wit and Humour.—Household Hints and 
Useful Receipts, 

. Notices to Correspondents, 


London: GreorGe Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. 





_— 


n Menthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 

printed in clear type, and on good paper, 
USTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 
1. TRAIL HUNTER. 5. GOLD-SEEKERS. 
2. PIRATES OF THE 6. INDIAN CHIEF. 
PRAIRIES. 7. PRAIRIE FLOWER, 

3. TRAPPER’S DAUGH-| 8. INDIAN SCOUT, 
ER. 9, BORDER RIFLES, 

4. TIGER SLAYER. 10. FREEBOOTERS. 

*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 


London: Waxp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 
And of all Booksellers. 


Just published, No. 3, for September, price 6d. Monthly, 
with numerous Ilustrations, 


HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
Contents :—Earl Russell—The King of the Moun- 
tains, Chap. [1V.—'l'rips after Health, by Dr. Thomson—The 
Captain of the “ Vulture,” Chaps. IL. and IV.—Gems from 
Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Picturesque; No, 
III, Rochester Castle—The Round of Wrong; Chap. 1V.— 
Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass Painting—- 
Dainty Dishes—Mr. Pollyeoddles—The Magnetizer—Tales 
of the Musicians—The Flooded Hut of the Mississippi—The 
Pinchbecks—-Notes on Social Progress—A Night of Misery 
—The Cigar—Heiress Hunters—Law and Crime—Literature 
of the Month. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 











Early in September, feap. 8vo, price 2s. in ornamental cover, 
and 2s, 6d. in cloth gilt, 


UMMER ON THE LAKES, 
By MARGARET, FULLER OSSOLI, 


With her Autobiography, Selections from her Correspond- 
ence, and Notes by Ra.tpH Waipo Emersoy, W. H, 
Cuannine, and others. 


London : Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Early in September, price 2s., ornamental cover, 


THe WHITE SCAL?IPER., 
. By GUSTAVE AIMARD, 
Author of “ Prairie Flower,” &c. 
It isimpossible for language to depict more startling scenes 
of Indian life, or to inspire more thrilling interest. 
London; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





This day, price 1s., the September Number of 
Eom ? GB B A R. 


A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers, 
Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
CONTENTS. 

. The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story by G. A. Sata, 
My Convict Experiences. 
London Poems. VII. The River. 

Daughters of Eve. III. Lady Fanshawe. 
For Better for Worse. Chap. XXXVIII to Chap. XLII, 
Limestones and Marbles. 
A Brown Study. 
. All about Hair and Beards. 

9. The Wimbledon Meeting. 
10. The Corporal’s Story. 
11, School Girls and Girls’ Schools. 
12. Lady Mabel. 

London: Office, 122, Fleet Street, F.C. 


20 USD Ste SO 





This day, price 1s., with Illustration by “ Paz.” 


T#* ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER :— 


. The Royal Mint. 

Can Wrong be Right? A Tale. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 

The National Gallery. By Anrnony TROLLOPE. 

“ Nadrione Spetnione :’’ Wishes Fulfilled. A Tale. By 

the Author of “ Paul Ferrol.”’ 

A Shell; Its Journey and Message. By Tuos. Hoop. 

English Music. By the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A., &e. 

. September at Borcette. By Mrs. S: C. Has. 

The Charm Doctor; an Incident in Wales. 

The Domestic Grievance. 

. Something of What the Queen Will See and Will Not 
See in Ireland. By S. C. Hatt, F.S.A., & 

. Lines on the Death of Catherine (Hayes) Bushnell. 

. The Population of Scotland, Ireland, and the United 

ingdom. 
. A Great Trial. A Tale for the Young of the House- 
hold. By Mrs. 8. C. Haut. 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUG. 31, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 


MALTA.* 


Tue four chief characteristics of Valetta are 
soldiers, priests, goats, and bells. The stench 
of stewing garlic and the fragrance of roasting 
coffee rise unceasingly round the traveller as 
he lounges along the hot streets of light yel- 





low balconied houses, over whose doorways the 
carved escutcheons of the Grand Masters can | 
still be seen. There are barefooted Capuchins | 
with rosaries, brown robes, and rope girdles ; | 
black-robed priests. with knee-breeches and | 
looped-up hats, English artillerymen, sandalled | 
fishermen, sailors, officers, all acting their part | 
on the rocky stage where Roman and Pheni- 
cian once loved, fought, traded, and wor- 

shipped. Every evening at nine o’clock, when | 
the stars are lit above and the lamps are lit 
below, and when the ladies are flitting about | 
under the orange-trees of the Strada Reale, | 
the military band marches down to the Pa- | 
lace square. The scarlet men present arms, | 
the mysterious whisper is given, the guard 

marches back. ‘Ten minutes, after, the crowd 

melts away, and the intense moonlight spreads 

unimpeded through the city of the Knights of 

the Cross. 

It is of the small island of which Valetta is 
the chief city that Mr. Tallack’s book treats, 
nor is it without good reason that he has ven- 
tured upon writing it. Malta, like many other 
interesting places, has been neglected by tra- 
vellers because it is generally a mere station 
on which to take in coal and to rest a night 
or two on the way from England to India. 
Generally a man would as soon think of stop- 
ping a week at Coldstream on his way to Edin- 
burgh, as stop a day longer than necessary at 
Malta on his way to the East. It is true it 
stands midway between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and that from its shores you can see the 
white cap of Etna ; that it abounds with records 
of European resistance to Mahommedan rule, 
and with Pheenician antiquities of great inter- 
est; that its botany and natural history are 
both deserving notice: but still, all this ad- 
mitted, Malta is bound up in the ideas of En- 

lishmen as a mere half-way station between 
Southampton and Cairo. 

To remedy this want, Mr. Tallack writes his 
book, which is probably the best Guide the 
intended visitor to Malta can take with him. 
In a tone partly historical, partly scientific, 
partly antiquarian, and everywhere religious, 
the author tells us about all that is inter- 
esting in Malta, from the Bakery to the re- 
ligious processions of Passion week, from the 
Cabiri to the hammer-headed sharks. 

As the book is divided into four distinct 
compartments—history, antiquities, religion, 
and science—it may be as well to humour the 
author, and review each of his divisions se- 
riatim. 

Perhaps the most interesting and the newest 
of these divisions is that devoted to a de- 
scription of the Pheenician antiquities of Malta. 





They have been as yet barely touched upon by 
previous writers, though they throw great light 
on Carthaginian worship, and on the Eastern 
origin of our own Drnidic remains. 

Hagiar Chem, the chief Phcenician temple of 
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| Malta, consists of seven semicircular courts, 


open to the sky, and with walls ten feet high, 


| composed of slabs of rough unhewn stone. ‘The 


exterior entrance is by a portal of rude stone 
pillars, but the internal entrances are trapezoid 
irregular apertures four feet high, pierced 
through flat ndicular slabs. In the year 
1839, Sir H. F. Bouverie began the explorations 
that gradually left the outline of this temple dis- 
cernible. It was at Hagiar Chem (‘“‘ stones of 
veneration”) that seven statuettes were found, 
representing the seven deities called the Cabiri 
(‘‘ powerful ones”), to whom temples were also 
erected at Beyroot and Carthage. They are 
the mysterious deities so often mentioned by 
Herodotus and Eusebius. Of these very an- 
cient images our author says :— 


“ Seven is the number of these deities, seven are 
the divisions of their temple, and there are seven 
lofty blocks at one end of the pile. These are con- 
siderably loftier than the other parts of the enclo- 
sure, being each about fifteen feet high. 

“The circle is a prevailing form in every part of 
the outline of these statuettes of the Cabiri. This 
gives a very —_— globose appearance to their 
shoulders, arms, , and thighs. Two of them 
are in a sitting posture ; they are evidently females, 
and have wide robes. A long braid of hair de- 
scends from behind the neck of one of these as 
far as the base of the statue. Four of the males 
are nude, and a seventh has a broad girdle, and is 
broken off from the knees downward, All of them 
are alike amusingly stout, and all have lost their 
heads. All present, in front, the outline of two 
unequal semicircles. ‘Their summits at the neck, 
and their bases also, maintain the same circularity 
of tendency.” 


In the course of these explorations there were 
also found many hemispherical stones, fitting 
together in pairs at their flat sides. The num- 
ber seven aud the palm-branch and circle as re- 
ligious emblems were characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian worship. Dr. Caesar Vassallo, a great Mal- 
tese antiquarian, shows that the Phenicians wor- 
shipped the universe, the procreative power, and 
the stars. The universe they symbolized by 
an egg broken into two parts, the one repre- 
senting the heaven, the other the earth; the 
secoud by two serpents conjoined; and the 
stars by small holes studding the walls of their 
temples. 

On the side of some of the chambers in the 
Hagiar Chem there are cells formed by three 
slabs of rocks, as in the Trethevey Stone near 
Liskeard. 

There was also found with these Cabiri a 
square altar, ornamented with a relief of two 
serpents and a palm branch ; the surface being 
pierced with small holes. Near this was disco- 
verel a slab, with two spiral lines and an egg 
cut on its surface in relief. A temple to the 
eighth Cabir, Esmun, who answers to the Greek 
Esculapius, stands on Mnaidra, about half a mile 
from Hagiar Chem. There are several small 
chambers attached to it, which Dr. Vassallo 
thinks were intended as shelter for the dogs 
that guarded the temple. 

Not far from Hagiar Chem are the ruins of 
the temple of Melcarte, or the Phenician Her- 
cules. It is built of Cyclopean blocks, and 
consists of a stone wall thirty feet long, with a 
trilithic portal. In the rocky beach near the 
temple are several circular trenches, calcined 
some inches below the surface, where it is sup- 

the sacred Baal fires were once lit. 
There is also the remains of a reservoir, sup- 
ported by Cyclopean pillars, and now known 
as ‘the Giant’s Grave;” these were the re- 
mains of that great commercial people who 
traded at the same time with Cornwall and 
Gibraltar, with Egypt and the Islands, 
who filled the Mediterranean with their ships, 





and the desert with their camels. There have 
been also Egyptian sarcophagi found in Malta, 
besides the golden plates covered with hiero- 
glyphics discovered in 1694, and given to an 
Archbishop of Naples. 

Though Malta is little more than a stone 
uarry, its flora is by no means a starved one. 
n early summer the rocky ravines are crimson 

with masses of sulla; narcissi and blue ane- 
mones grow everywhere wild. The caper-plant 
trails over the walls of the fortifications, the 
balconies of the old knightly houses flame with 
scarlet. geraniums, and the orange-tree scents 
the air with its rich perfume. The fig-trees are 
green and exuberantly leafy, and everywhere 
the prickly pear bristles with its monstrous and 
threatening shapes. The carob-trees stub out 
beside every village, rattling their dry 
together in the scorching air ; in some valleys 
the almond-tree flashes out its pink bloom, 
and here and there a palm-tree stands in soli- 
tude, murmuring in an unknown tongue of 
the loved East, from which it is banished for 
ever. 

Mr. Tallack is a firm believer in Malta being 
the island in which St. Paul was shipwrecked, 
and he certainly far to prove his case. 
He says—and to Bibi consadittators the point 
is of great interest :— 


“Tt is evident, both from Scripture and from the 
nature of the spot, that the place where the ship 
was ‘run aground,’ was at the inner end of the nar- 
row channel which separates Salmone from Malta. 
At that point there is at all times a meeting of the 
waters of ‘the Bay’ with those of the sea west of it. 
Here also the ship would find a bed of mud to 
‘ stick fast’ in forwards, and here, too, there would 
be a necessity for the shipwrecked persons to ‘swim 
to land.’ Neither of t things apply to the 
middle of the island, nor is it at all supposable that 
the Maltese on the shore would have gone across, 
in the rainy morning, to such a steep barren rock, 
and without any imaginable purpose. 


The Euroclydon, aided by the “ lee-way,” 
would have driven Paul’s vessel in a direction 
a little north of west, and this is precisely the 
bearing of Malta with respect to the south of 
Crete. This is the author's chief argument; 
but he has also in his “scrip” the following 

werful proofs. The distance of St. Paul’s 

ay from the isle of Clauda is four hundred 
and seventy-six miles. The ship had been 
drifting thirteen days, and experienced seamen 
allow that such a vessel as Paul’s would drift 
thirty-six miles in the twenty-four hours, 
which would make the rate of drifting for 
thirveen days, four hundred and sixty-eight 
miles. The modern soundings in the Bay are 
twenty and fifteen fathoms, the same as those 
recorded in the Bible. There is also a bed of 
mud at this place, as well as a creek and shore 
where two seas meet. 

Mr. Tallack, who has rather a sectarian 
“twang” every now and then, shows great good 
taste, however, in the calm way in which he de- 
scribes the numerous religious processions that 
render Malta so gay in Passion Week. He 
sketches with sober truth the enormous statue of 
St. Paul, borne above a moving forest of lighted 
candles—the dreadful clatter on Holy Wednes- 
day, intended to represent the “driving in of 
the nails” —the quenching of lights—the opera- 
tic effects—the violinizing, the pianoforting, 
and all the religio-dramatic performances. 
Did every simple truth require such backing- 
up of masked brothers of mercy, rosy boy 
acolytes in lawn and black, priests in white 
satin and gold, bishops in ermine and purple 
capes—such blessing of oil, such ostentatious 
feet-washing, trickery enough to send Paul to 
sea again if he were to land now at Malta? 
and dpropos of this Pharisaic religiosity, the 
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author tells a good story of a Maltese begging 
friar. 

In his remarks upon the moral and social 
condition of the English private soldier, Mr. 
Tallack’s shows the same forbearance and 
sturdy good sense that he displays in other 
parts of his book. He laments the rare pro- 
inotion of the soldier to the rank of officer, and 
he points out the demoralization and hope- 
lessness such neglect must produce in the mind 
of any man of superior intelligence or ambi- 
tion. 

In a careful chapter, Mr. Tallack briefly 
sums up the history of Malta. Seven hundred 
years Phoenician, it was then Greek for a cen- 
tury and a half ; conquered in the Punic war, 
it remained Roman for another seven hun- 
dred years; then ravaged by Goth and Van- 
dal, it fell to the Lower Empire, till from them 
it was wrung by the Arabs. At the time of 
the First Crusade, the Normans, who were 

reat “* annexers,” took the bit of rock. Even- 
tually, Charles V. of Germany gave it as a 
home for the wandering Knights of St. John, 
and they came to Malta and thrived there. 
In 1798 Napoleon seized it, and held it till the 
English turned out the French, and eventually, 
by the Congress of Vienna, became the future 
protectors of the island. 

There is indeed little about Malta that Mr. 
Tallack does not bring before his readers. He 
takes us to the Friars’ catacombs, where the dead 
bodies, dressed as in life, are placed in the 
niches of the stone galleries under the chapel ; 
he shows us the old house of the Inquisition, 
now officers’ quarters; and he makes us halt 
at the great statue of St. Lawrence with the 
gridiron, and at the silver gates of St. John’s 
Church. 

Such a book as Mr. Tallack’s convinces us 
how entirely unexhausted by travellers or 
writers the generality of places are. This is by 
no means a bad and reallya tolerably exhaustive 
book on Malte, and yet hatf-a-dozen writers 
we know might go to-morrow and write with 
interest and novelty on many points here un- 
touched. The Arabic element in the Maltese 
language would be worth an ethnologist’s life- 
time to investigate. Mr. Ruskin might find 
volumes to say about the peculiar school of 
Maltese architecture. Mr. Kingsley would be 
great on the Knights and on the scenery of 
the island. Mythologists might go raving mad 
about the Cabiri, and empty whole butts of ink 
in further confusing the important question 
of their Pheenician origin. To a new mind 
nothing is old. 

Who before Eothen and Mr. Frith’s photo- 
graphs had any real impression of the dumb 
Titanic grandeur of the Pyramids ?—who be- 
fore Mr. Ruskin ever really knew how to 


describe Venice? In the old days of ideal | 


and conventional description, no place was 
described entirely or truthfully ; the result 
was that words were thought insufficient to 
vividly describe anything more than usually 
extraordinary in form, colour, power, or sub- 
limity. Now we have changed all that. We 
require detail and minuter truth. We have 
learned that every feeling that enters the 
human heart, every scene that is photographed 
in the little mirror of the human eye, every 
thought that the mind can shape, every phe- 
nomenon of nature, can be described in a lan- 

uage that knows no stint, that is endless in 
its growth, illimitable in its powers of expan- 
sion, and God-like in its capacities. 





GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.* 


PvusLiic opinion, in making out the list of what 
are termed “great” men, appears to be actu- 
ated by a spirit of the utmost liberality. With 
becoming impartiality, it selects names from 
every country under the sun, esteeming none 
too remote or too insignificant to be repre- 
sented. Even China furnishes its Confucius ; 
and Switzerland, small as she is, is credited 
with Tell, although that hero labours under 
what might be thought the very serious dis- 
ualification of never having existed in the 
flesh, But there is no rule without an excep- 
tion, and in this instance, Wales, it seems, 
occupies that unenviable position. Large as is 
the bouquet of genius, to her alone is denied the 
honour of contributing a single flower. Pub- 
lic opinion has decided that—unless, possibly, 
it may be Jeffreys, who was the worst judge 
that ever sat on the bench, and J. Hopkins, 
who was the worst poet that ever wooed the 
Muses—the Principality has produced no names 
sufficiently distinguished to be placed on the 
muster-roll of fame. It must not, however, be 
supposed that Wales itself quietly acquiesces 
in this treatment. No; she protests, but with 
an importunity that is admirable only when 
successful; she makes claims, but they are 
preposterous, both on account of their number 
and nature. As a consequence, her protests 
are unheeded, her claims contemptuously re- 
jected, and she herself has come to be regarded 
as the Nazareth of modern times. 
We are not quite sure whether the name of 
the extraordinary man who is the subject of 


jected ; if such is the case, we cannot abstain 
from confessing a belief that the country of his 
birth is harshly dealt with, and has reasonable 
ground whereon to base its complaints. 





Gerald de Barri, best known by his literary 
title, Giraldus Cambrensis, was born in Pem- 
| brokeshire, in the year of our Lord 1147—the 
_ exact place being the castle of Manorbeer, one 
| of the most pleasant and picturesque spots in 
| Britain, within a stone’s-throw of the chafing 
| waters of the Irish Sea. His family, people of 


able influence, as well at Court as over the 
affairs of the remote district in which they re- 
| sided. His father, William de Barri, was a 
| Norman, and had enjoyed the favour of the 


English monarch ; his mother was daughter of 


Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, whose 
beauty and adventures have procured for her 
the title of ‘The Helen of Wales;” the see 
| of St. David’s was held by his uncle; he was 
intimately connected with all the leaders of that 
little heroic band who set out with Strongbow 
for the conquest of Ireland. With such sur- 
| roundings, it is only natural to suppose he 
would aspire to play a conspicuous part on the 
the world’s stage. And he did; but the direc- 
tion his aspirations took was not that which 
| would perhaps be generally anticipated. It 
| was a fierce and stormy time, when the only 
| profession suited to one of his rank and pre- 
tensions and position was thought to be that of 
arms. But our young noble was of a diffe- 
rent opinion. Asa child he manifested, even 
in his sports, a decided predilection for ecclesi- 
| astical affairs. Whilst his brothers were en- 
| gaged on the shore in building mimic forts and 
| castles in the sand, Giraldus was in the habit 
| of amusing himself with raising churches and 
|monasteries with the same materials. His 











* Giraldi Cambrensis Upera. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., 

Professor of English Literature, King’s College, London, 

| and Reader at the Rolls. Published by the authority of the 

| Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans.) 


these lines has ever been thus urged and re- | 


| high rank and distinction, exercised a consider- | 


the famous Lady Nesta, granddaughter of | 





| father, observing these and similar indications, 
| was not displeased—was gratified rather—and, 
half in joke, half with a knowledge the predic- 
tion was not unlikely to be fulfilled, used to 
call the boy “his little bishop.” His three 
| other sons would remain to sustain the dignity 
| of the De Barri, Giraldus should be devoted to 
the Church. His uncle, the prelate, was able 
and willing to afford means and opportunities 
for study. At first the boy was slow at learn- 
ing ; but afterwards, encouraged by the bishop 
/and reprimanded by his chaplains, he out- 
| stri all his contemporaries, and studied 
with such effect as to acquire so great a profi- 
| ciency in the Latin tongue, and so copious a 
| knowledge of the best Roman authors, that Mr. 
Brewer expresses himself quite surprised that 
Wales, in the twelfth century, should have pro- 
duced such a scholar. It would have been no- 
thing extraordinary if the men who had been so 
successful with their pupil thus far, had under- 
takenalsotoinstructhimin theology, philosophy, 
and the canon law: but they did not attempt 
it. Tomake himself acquainted with these stu- 
dies Giraldus repaired to Paris, which was then 
emphatically the “city of letters.” Here 
** after,” as he tells us, ‘* three stated intervals 
| of study for several years in the liberal arts, 
and procuring the most efficient teachers, he 
lectured in the Trivials, and obtained great re- 
putation in the art of rhetoric.” When he re- 
turned to England, about the year 1172, he was 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. Shortly 
before his landing a great event had occurred : 
the blood of Thomas & Becket had been shed 
on the altar of the cathedral at Canterbury. 
All Europe was astonished at the crime, and 
upon a young man just about to be ordained 
it must have made a deepimpression. Tosome 
thus situated it would have given pause ; but 
Giraldus was ambitious, and the glories that 
had sanctified the name of St. Thomas were an 
encouragement to his adventurous spirit. It is 
probable he took orders immediately on his re- 
turn to Wales, for shortly after he was ad- 
vanced by his uncle to very considerable pre- 
| ferment. He held the living of Tenby and 
, several other churches in Pembrokeshire, was 
made a canon of St. David's, and in 1175 was 
| created Archdeacon of Brecknock. It will 
| readily be believed, when even at this day a 
| foreign Baron pulls down a parish church, and 
| the fact is not for years brought under the 
| cognizance of the Bishop, that the remote dio- 
cese of St. David’s was then in a state of great 
disorder. Amongst other irregularities of which 
the clergy were guilty, they for the most part 
married ; and ecclesiastical benefices were too 
often regarded by them as hereditary property. 
“The churches,” says Giraldus (De Haut. 
Wall. vi.), ‘“‘have almost as many incumbents 
and partners as there are principal men in the 
parish. The sons, at the death of their fathers, 
succeed to the living by inheritance, not by 
| election, and so pollute the sanctuary. If a 
| bishop should attempt to select and institute a 
| stranger, the whole family would be up in 
arms against institutor and instituted.” The 
laity, too, hating the hierarchy, gave great 
trouble. The people of Pembroke and Car- 
digan went so far as to refuse to pay tithes of 
wool and cheese. Giraldus, with much indig- 
nation, betakes himself to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at that time legate of the Holy 
See, and directs his attention to these enor- 
mities. The Archbishop, pleased with his zeal, 
sends him back armed with the archiepiscopal 
authority. Giraldus, on his return, first ap- 
plied himself to the refractory tithe-payers, and 
succeeded so well that, with the exception of 
the Flemings—who since the time of Henry I. 
| had been settled in South Pembrokeshire—he 
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soon brought them tosubmission. But no man 
is a prophet in his own country. Whilst our 
commissioner was discharging the duties of his 
office in the priory at Pembroke, the High 
Sheriff of the county, jealous of his arrival 
with such power, and to show his contempt of 
Giraldus and his authority, carried off eight 
yoke of oxen belonging to the monastery ; and 
on being required to return them, had the 
audacity to refuse, adding insult to injury by 
threatening a repetition of such conduct. Gi- 
raldus, however, was of all men the least likely 
to submit to such behaviour, even though the 
offender was the lieutenant of the King. 
Having three times summoned the Sheriff to 
restore his plunder, and three times without 
effect, he forthwith summoned the monks and 
clergy, and proceeded to carry into execution 
sentence of excommunication against William 
Karquit, High Sheriff of Pembroke. Next 
day the thief, now repentant, hastened to 
Llawaden Castle, where, in the presence of 
Giraldus and his diocesan, having first made 
his humblesubmission and restored the plunder, 
he was duly birched and absolved. The clergy’s 
turn then came. As he had selected one in 
high authority to be an example to the laity, 
so now our commissioner, who was no re- 
specter of persons, resolved to choose an equally 
suitable victim to be a warning to churchmen. 
At that time there was at Brecknock an aged 


archdeacon who lived in open concubinage— | 


that is to say, he had a wife whom he refused 
to put away at the bidding of Giraldus. Upon 
this the latter, finding advice and remon- 
strances useless, was obliged to resort to the 
same means which had been found so effectual 
with the sheriff. He suspended the arch- 
deacon from all his benefices. The vacant 
preferment was afterwards conferred by the 
Archbishop upon—the commissioner himself. 


This promotion was the means of entailing on | 


him many difficulties, not the least formidableof 


which was the attempt made by the Bishop of St. | 


Asaph to invade the rights of St. David's. The 
archdeacon, however, on behalf of the latter 
see, having excommunicated the prelate, whom 
he knew to be hot-headed, presumptuous, and 


irresolute, was completely victorious in the | 
disputes that ensued, and St. Asaph had to | 


succumb to St. David's. 

In the meantime, and whilst he had been 
exerting himself in defence of his diocese, there 
had happened an event which more than any 
other influenced his future life and happiness. 
The Bishop, his uncle, had just died. From 
the days of its patron saint, to the time when 


the settlement of the Normans in Pembroke | 


and Glamorgan prepared the way for the in- 
troduction of foreigners into Welsh sees, St. 
David's had possessed archiepiscopal privileges. 
But these had long since been lost, and every 
attempt of the Welsh to regain their ecclesias- 
tical independence had signally failed. Henry I. 
was not to be moved by persuasion, by en- 
treaties, or by money. As long as he lived, 
‘he would never,” said he, ‘raise up a head 
for rebellion in Wales by giving the Welsh a 
metropolitan.” 

But if the clergy could not have a metro- 
politan in name, the present vacancy gave 
them an opportunity of obtaining for their 
Bishop one who would be a metropolitan in 
reality ; one whose princely lineage, great 
learning, undoubted idea and tried courage 
should be more than a match for any Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Locking the doors of 
the chapter, after long debate, they unani- 
mously fixed on Giraldus, though not yet 
thirty years of age, as their nominee to the 
vacant see; and as they were obliged to pre- 
sent three others at the same time, for the King 


to make his election, they selected the re- 
quired number from those of their body who 
they knew were least fitted for the post. ‘ In- 
toxicated with delight at their scheme,” says 
Mr. Brewer, ‘they raised the Te Deum usual 
on such occasions, which was greedily caught 
| UP by the crowd without ; and the name of 
| Giraldus was bandied about from mouth to 
| mouth as the undoubted successor to the see 
of St. David's.” The next morning, however, 
Giraldus determined to renounce the election, 
having reflected over-night ‘‘ upon the events 
of the past day and the precipitate proceedings 
of the chapter; remembering, also, that no 
nomination cr election ever takes place in 
England until the King or his justiciary is ap- 
prised of the death of the Bishop, and the 
royal assent first obtained.” But it was now 
too late. The King, who had been made ac- 
quainted with the whole proceedings, was very 
| wroth (multum excanduit), and vowed ven- 
| geance against all concerned. Henry, calling 
| together the Bishops, asked their advice. The 
| Bishops unanimously urge the nomination of 
Giraldus : but the King, after patiently and 
| silently listening to all, rejected their advice, 
| and, when the council had been dissolved, se- 
'cretly betrayed his fear of the Archdeacon to 
a few of those in whom he had most confidence. 
As soon as the chapter of St. David’s learnt 
| the result of their act they repented, and, to 
save their livings and avert the King’s anger, 
professed profound sorrow for their misconduct, 
and promised to accept whomsoever the King 
| liked. Giraldus held his peace : his high birth, 
his attainments, his position, what he had al- 
ready done for the Church, and his irreproach- 
| able moral character—all pointed him out as 
the fit and proper person to occupy the vacant 
see. But,—only that he secretly urged, first, 
the papal Legate, and then the Archbishop, to 
use their influence that the appointment should 
be given to a man of good character and ac- 
quainted with the language and habits of the 
people over whom he was called to preside,—he 
took no share in what was being done. At 
last, Peter de Leia, a certain black monk of 
| the Cluniac order and Prior of Wenlock, was 
elected in the presence of the King at Win- 
chester ; and Giraldus, finding his exhortations 
to support the independence of St. David's, 
| and evade the oath of subjection to the Arch- 








bishop of Canterbury, were lost upon the new | 


Bishop, collected his books, and set out in dis- 
gust for Paris, to devote himself assiduously to 
the study of the Imperial Constitutions and the 
Decretal. 

Our space does not permit us to follow him 
in his career. How, in the year 1184, he re- 
‘turned to this country, was invited to the 
| Sones by Henry Il., and became one of the 
| King’s chaplains; how his services were em- 
| ployed for the pacification of Wales, but left 


| unrewarded ; how, at the request of the King, | 


| he accompanied the young, rude, and head- 
| strong Prince John in his expedition to Ire- 
land; how afterwards, when Henry II. as- 
sumed the cross at Gisors, he went into his 
native land with Archbishop Baldwin, and 
preached the Crusade with complete success ; 
and finally, how, when in 1198 his old rival, 
Peter de Leia, died, he was once more nomi- 
nated by the chapter of St. David’s—all this is 
admirably told by Mr. Brewer in his Preface, 
to which we must refer the reader. Nor can 
we do more than merely indicate his subse- 
quent life; his struggles and failures for the 
independence of the see upon which he had set 


cause; his privations and imprisonments; and, 
after all the powers of Church and State had 
been brought to bear against him, his final 





his heart; his three journeys to Rome in the- 





reconciliation with the King and the Arch- 
bishop, on the condition he had imposed, that 
a real pastor and “‘ none of your black-hooded 
monks” should be appointed to the place he 
had loved so long pe so well—may be learned 
from the same source. The date of his death 
is uncertain. In his seventieth year he was 
engaged, as he tells us himself, in writing his 
treatise, De Principis Instructione, and other 
works. It is probable he died shortly after. 

In person Giraldus was unusually tall, with 
delicate features. When young, we are told, 
he was so remarkable for beauty of face, that 
on one occasion being seated at table with the 
Bishop of Worcester, an abbot, who sat oppo- 
site, having eyed him for some time, could not 
help exclaiming, ‘‘ Do you think it possible so 
beautiful a youth can ever die?” 

Of the value of the works of Giraldus there 
cannot be two opinions. Living at a time of 
unusual interest and excitement, in the midst of 
the Crusades, when the Church was straining 
every nerve for additional influence, the con- 
temporary of Henry I., Coeur-de-Lion, Philip 
Augustus, Innocent III.,—the writer saw the 
world as the world was ; not from the windows 
of a monastery, but as an active participator 
in the scenes he has described: visiting court, 
camp, college, and giving us his impressions of 
what he saw in clear, forcible, and picturesque 
narratives, diversified with numerous personal 
sketches drawn with masterly precision. To 
the Topographia Hiberni# we are exclusively 
indebted for all that is known of Ireland du- 
ring the whole of the Middle Ages. It is “* the 
solitary text-book,” as Mr. Brewer tells us, 
‘from which all writers in succession, to the 
present day, derived their accounts of that 
country previous to its final conquest by Eng- 
land.” ‘The History of the Conquest of Ire- 
land, which followed the Topographia, is even 
more valuable. Giraldus being closely allied 
to those by whom the conquest had been effect- 
ed, entered into his subject with the greater 
pleasure and a higher sense of its importance 
perhaps on that account, and has produced one 
of the most valuable works, of its kind, in ex- 
istence. The same may be said for the Jtine- 
varium Cambriz, in which he has recorded his 
progress through Wales to preach the Crusade. 

The volume before us, however, contains 
neither of these works, which are comparatively 
well known, and are reserved for a succeeding 
volume, but embraces the three existing books 
of the treatise entitled, De Rebus a se gestis, 
which gives an account of the author’s life, 
from his cradle to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century ; the fifth and sixth books 
of the Invectionum Libellus, for the discovery 
of which we are indebted to the editor him- 
self; and the Symbolum Electorum, containing 
the letters, poems, prefaces, and speeches of 
Giraldus. 

The Master of the Rolls, in the selection of 
editors for the works that are published under 
his direction, must, we are afraid, often find 
himself in a similar position to that of Paris, 
when the golden apple rolled at his feet—with 
the additional misfortune that instead of hav- 
ing to settle the rival claims of three pretty 
goddesses, he has to adjudge his prize to one of 
a far larger number of literary gentlemen— 
every one of whom naturally thinks himself 
the rightful claimant. But in the present 
case we presume Mr. Brewer to have had no 
rival. He has proved himself an admirable 
editor; has evidently taken pains with his 
work ; and has exhibited a free and indepen- 
dent judgment which we much admire. In his 
estimate of the character of Giraldus, however, 
we think he has not done full justice to that 
hero. Our Welshman was indubitably one of 
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the foremost men of his century. From that 
day when, a youth, he brought to his feet the 
high sheriff, to the time when, disappointed of 
his cherished hopes, the old man lay down to 
die, he exhibits an unwearied industry, a de- 
termined perseverance, a courage undaunted by 
king, bishop, or pope, and a belief in himself 
that must command the respect of all who read 
his eventful life. And what was it for? To 
become a bishop? He had been offered one 
archbishopric and several bishoprics ; these he 
refused : he had set his mind upon St. David's, 
and St. David's alone would he take. He de- 
scribes the Canaan of his hopes as ‘‘a ston 
and barren headland, neither clothed wit 
woods nor adorned by waters, visited only by 
storms and winds, ex) to the attacks of 
the Flemings on the one side, of the Welsh on 
the other.” But he determined to raise its an- 
cient dignity and past importance. He failed 
in his object, and meets with the fate that 
always falls to the lot of the unsuccessful. 


gree of success. He has issued one or two marked by great learning, which has not al- 
works in connection with classical studies, but | ways been unimpeached, and a fine catholic 
it is hard to say what purpose they were ex- | spirit, which, however, can degenerate into an 
actly designed to fulfil, and they have not suc- | unbecoming asperity. One of the most grati- 
ceeded in acquiring any position of their own. | fyin signs of the work is the improvement 
His poems are considerable in bulk, but not | which successive editions have witnessed in the 
more than a few of them have a chance of per- | silent correction of passages, withdrawals of 
manent reputation; those by Dean Trench | mistakes, modifications of bitter language. It 
have ceatoelg such, and on the whole the verse | is probable that Dean Alfcrd will long reign 
of the Dean of Canterbury is inferior to the | as a favourite editor in the domain he has 
verse of the Dean of Westminster. Dean Al- | elected for his greatest efforts, until he is 
ford has issued various volumes of sermons, | superseded in his turn. He will always be re- 
eminently distinguished by knowledge, piety, | spected as a voluminous writer who did well 
and graceful language ; nevertheless they have | and meant well by his generation, not without 
quite a subordinate character, and are sketchy _ the regret which occasional passages will in- 
and fragmentary. They are immeasurably | spire, that he had not endeavoured so to write 
inferior to the sermons of Melvill and Caird, ‘something to after-ages that they should not 
have quite failed to obtain any widespread | willingly let it die. 
influence for good, and can have no The original intention of Mr. Alford em- 
manent place in that grand literature of the | braced a work of two volumes. This has now 
ulpit in which our country is unrivalled. | substantially améunted to five, the two parts 
ilsewhere Dr. Alford has appeared in the 








Mr. Brewer insists much upon the “ va- 
nity” of Giraldus, and it must be confessed, 


| are aware that he has edited an edition of 


of the Jast volume being in strictness quite 
equivalent to two volumes. Here again Mr, 


character of an editor. A few of the public 
Alford indulged in too ambitious a grasp. It 








with him, that our hero writes his own life| the sermons of Donne, “the witty Dean | 
in a tone somewhat inconsistent with mo-/ of St. Paul’s;” but his account of Donne was | 
dern notions of biography. But the De Ges- in the highest degree imperfect and super- 
tis can scarcely be regarded as an antobio- | ficial, and the general arrangement of the work 

raphy in the ordinary sense of the term. | awkward and disappointing. Dean Alford 























Like Cesar and Lord Brougham, Giraldus | 

of himself in the third nm; he no- 
Ww. states that he is the author; he wishes 
his incognito to be respected. He is thus en- 
abled to give us, not as an autobiographer, 
but as an historian, his own life and times 
without reservation. He informs us of his at- 
tempts, successes, failures; describes his person, 
exposes his shortcomings, and is not deterred 
from mentioning his virtues. He assumes a 
mask that he may be the more clearly seen. 
Instead, therefore, of being di to quarrel 
with him for his “ vanity,” let us be thankful 
for some of the most instructive and interest- 
ing works we possess. | 





} 
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ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT.* 
We are unwilling that the final part of the 


had a noble opportunity of conferring general 
and permanent benefit on the public when he 
became a contributor to Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. This isa work which will penetrate 
much further than this paves edition of the 
Testament, and probably possesses a higher 
utility. Wedo not know that Dean Alford 
was anxious that the matter of the Dictionary 
should in no way interfere, anticipate, or be 
as good as the matter of his Greek Testament ; 
and weshould be sorry that such an imputation 
should be really made. But as a matter of fact, 
his papers are inferior to the contributions of 
the most inferior and least-known writers of the 
Dictionary, and a ludicrous disparity 
when we read the papers of Canon Stanley 
and of the new Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. It is not difficult to ay he finger on 
the weak point which much of all this betrays. 
Dean Alford is guiltless of the art of blotting. 
He is incapable of a prudent reticence. He 







Dean of Canterbury's great work should ap- , has entertained an exaggerated notion of the 
pear without its due meed of attention on the | value of his thoughts and plans. He appears 
part of this journal. It is by far the most po- to have thought that everything he has written 
pular commentary on the New Testament; | is necessarily worth printing and publishing. 






















and is entitled to that popularity by being the 
most complete and scholarlike edition that has 
appeared in this country. It has rapidly su- 
perseded the ponderous learning that charac- 
terized Bloomfield’s edition ; the eminently use- 
ful edition of Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson 
appeals to a less advanced order of students ; 
and Canon Wordsworth’s important work will 
be confined, by reason of its peculiarities, to a 
limited class of readers. In past theological li- 
terature it is still quite inferior to such a com- 
mentary as Bengel’s ; and in the theological li- 
terature of the future it is not difficult to ima- 
gine that it may be as effectually superseded 
as the Trollope and Valpy of a bygone day. 
Dr. Alford, at Trinity C , at Wymeswold, 
at Quebec Chapel, and at terbury Cathe- 
dral, has uniformly maintained a high character 
for great culture, great ability, and great ear- 
nestness. He has endeavoured in various ways 
to make himself felt in sacred and general li- 
terature, but, on ground other than his Greek 
Testament, scarcely with an encouraging de- 








* The Greek Testament; with a critically revised Text: a 
Digest of Various Readings: Marginal References to Verbat 
and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: and a Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary for the use of Theological Students and 
Ministers. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 


Whenever a sermon is written it is published ; 
whenever a design is conceived it is executed 
off-hand. He has probably been quite unable 
to imitate those great men who have sacri- 
ficed piles of manuscripts to their own better 
fame and higher use. He appears to have for- 
gotten that the process of years is necessary 
before a great design can become fully ripe and 
mellow; that it should be the product of 
many thoughts, visited by many lights, shaped 
by many influences. This defect has marred 
the attainment of consummate excellence and 
forfeited the hope of permanent renown. Hav- 
ing proved thus either a comparative or super - 
lative failure as poet, scholar, orator, and es- 
sayist, his reputation will ultimately rest upon 
his work as an editor of the Greek Testament. 
And it is gratifying to think that whatever 
expectations have been entertained respecting 
this great work must have been largely realized. 
The very plan of such a work, necossarily ex- 
tending over several volumes and through many 
years, has, in great measure, preserved him 
from the effects of his unfortunate character- 
istics. Multitudes of students will look upon 
this work with gratitude, as forming their taste 
and assisting their pursuit in the study of Bibli- 
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cal criticism. The work has been confessedly 








is only by division of labour that Greek Testa- 
ment study can really be promoted. This has 
been fully perceived by Dean Ellicott, who for 
the most part has confined himself to a critical 
and grammatical commentary. The success 
has been great and obvious, for undoubtedly 
Dean Ellicott occupies a foremost place among 
our Biblical scholars, and a higher one than can 
be assigned to Dean Alford. Even Ellicott has 
strayed occasionally and increasingly from the 
objects he proposed to himself, but Dean Al- 
ford’s range has really been de omni re scibili. 
In due order we will first examine the text. 
In his second edition Dr. Alford very com- 
pletely abdicated the principles of his first edi- 
tion, a proceeding very laudable, but scarcely 
satisfactory to the rs of the first edi- 
tion. The value of the textual labours is much 
inferior to that of his expository labours. It 
is probable that the textual criticism owed its 
origin to the exposition. Here again Mr. 
Tregelles, who has made this department his 
almost exclusive study, has as much su 

Alford in the text as Dean Ellicott has done 
with mar and lexicon. This is the natural 
result of the herculean and unparalleled labour 
which Alford considered right to impose upon 
himself, of treating in a single work all ques- 
tions of text, philology, authenticity, genuine- 
ness, authority, and specific character of the 
New Testament writings. We believe that the 
experience of many of our readers will bear out 
our own, that this portion of the work is the 
least valuable, and is practically quite neg- 
lected by its readers. The work is one of 
enormous pretension, which, notwithstanding 
its real and substantial value, must rencer 
its failures every way as manifest as its merits. 
It is scarcely possible that the system of sepa- 
rate treatment should be rigidly carried out, 
and even Ellicott has seen reasons to modify his 
intention to some extent. We see no reason 
to regret this, for such editors are peculiarly 
likely to be able to give occasional contribu- 
tions of vast value to the general literature of 
the subject. But this is of course something 
very different to the encyclopedic self-asser- 
tion of Dean Alford. 

In the first edition of the first volume the 
editor attempted what he called a provisional 
text. He was prepared to adhere to the re- 
ceived text in cases where variations were un- 
important; but in cases where the sense was 
affected, to accept the testimony, where unani- 
mous, of the elder manuscripts. It is as well 
always to bear in mind that the worst readings 
of the worst text, though admitted in every 
case, quite fail to affect the doctrines of the 
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Creeds and Articles. After an impetuous cri- published in an able and temperate pamphlet 
ticism had spoken of the received text with must have been quite satisfactory at the time. 
the utmost scorn, it is remarkable that Tre- Nevertheless, those who travel in the track of 
gelles, whose authority must be held to super- | Alford more and more perceive how enormous 
sede that of Lachmann, in the Gospel of St. have been his obligations to German sources, 
Matthew alone returns to the Elzevir edition | and that almost entirely he has been indebted 
in a hundred instances. At this early date | to these for his popularity. To familiarize 
Dean Alford appears to have forgotten that, | English readers with the results of the best 
although the uncial manuscripts might be su- German criticism, and to turn to good account 
perseding the cursive manuscripts, yet these | the treasures that are contained in the Evan- 
latter may be later, and older even than those | gelical, and to some extent in the non-Evan- 
of Beza and Cyril Lucar. The proceeding | gelical literature of the Continent, was an ex- 
adopted in the first edition was virtually an | cellent idea, which the public’excellently appre- 
unsatisfactory compromise, which has been 


abandoned in the other volumes and the other 
editions. But it seems that the present treat- 
ment of the text is scarcely more satisfactory. 
The plan which he now pursues is to combine 
the testimony of the later with that of the 
earlier manuscripts, and to give these last their | 
due share of weight in the determination of | 
readings. He moreover considers that he | 
assigned an exaggerated value to external and 
ye authority; and in the Prolegomena, 
which gave the enunciation of his revised 
principles, he brought forward the value of 
subjective considerations in the determination 


ciated. Dean Alford is careful to draw a line; 
he does not care to go much beyond De Wette 
and Meyer, and rarely gives a serious discussion 
to Tiibingen criticism. Dr. Bloomfield was 
anxious to satisfy this new feeling, and in his 
tenth edition, ‘‘ haud passibus zequis,” he fol- 
lowed Alford, and made a very complete expo- 
sure of his most imperfect acquaintance with 
the theological literature of the Continent. The 
influence which Alford’s successful work had 
upon his mind was very apparent, and ina 
high degree ludicrous. Generally speaking, 
we think that the opinion of those who have 
used his volumes will be inclined towards at- 





of the readings. Thus, Dean Alford presents 
us with a text based (a) upon evidence, (b) 
upon argument. But suppose the case arises | 
in which the evidence is all one way and the | 
argument all the other way—and this is not | 


taching a higher value to the first than to the 
second half of his undertaking. Merely stating 
our experience, simply as a matter of fact, to 
be taken for what it may be worth, we may 


| ay that we have with pleasure given the first 


‘ improbable in the case of an editor of peculiar | two volumes a repeated perusal, and though we 

idiosyncrasy—would Dean Alford imagine that | have attempted the latter part, the treatment 
any amount of his private “subjectivity” would | has a tendency rather to repel one. The ten- 
countervail his testimony. The criticism of the | dency of familiarity with these volumes scarcely 
text is made to rest upon purely arbitrary | heightens respect for them, although it does 
principles, instead of an intelligible and scien- | not diminish our regard in any very serious 
tific basis. Alford has however the merit of degree. His success is greatest in the narrative 
being untrue to his principles, and is honestly | and historical portions. In the Gospels he had 
willing to be influenced by his evidences. Dean | the inestimable advantage of following Stier. 
Alford throughout follows with great venera- | Where he differs from Stier—and Alford is 


deviated from it. On the contrary, he has 
rather ee ge his ideas. of candour and 
freedom, and in his impetuous eagerness to do 
right, has sometimes gone far wrong. Hi 
constant abuse of the Harmonists, and ludicrous 
explosions of wrath respecting them, are in 
very bad taste. He is so utterly opposed to any 
attempts to reconcile the discrepancies that 
exist between the Evangelists, that he will 
neglect or disallow any simple explanation that 
lies on the surface. Of course the belief of 
those who accept the theory of plenary inspi- 
ration to its furthest extent is that all a t 
contradictions and mistakes in Holy Writ have 
no real existence, and are fully susceptible of 
explanation. Dean Alford, on the rey” 4 
will listen to no ingenious solution of the diffi- 
culties connected with the denials of Peter or 
the Inscription on the Cross. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion on the general question, 
we still think that in his eagerness to be fair 
and impartial, Dean Alford is sometimes landed 
at unfairness and impartiality. A crucial in- 
stance of the question is to be found in the point 
whether St. Stephen did or did not in his 
speech make two demonstrable historical mis- 
takes. Those who have com the respective 
remarks of Dr. Alford and Dr. Wordsworth in 
their notes on this chapter, are acquainted with 
one of the finest specimens of the odium theo- 
logicum to be found perhaps in the. religious 
literature of the century. There has been 
a very liberal exchange of hard knocks; but we 
may be allowed to express a hope that both 
these good men, to whom the interests of di- 
vine truth are so dear, will withdraw their un- 
charitable language in future editions, and re- 
move an occasion of scoffing. One result of 
Dean Alford’s excessive use of German sources 
has been a comparative neglect of the 
English divines. The use which Dean 

has made of these sources is very happy, 





tion the guidance of German doctors, but these | always quite prepared to differ dogmatically, 


scarcely seem in any sense to have reciprocated | 


the compliment. The language which Tisch- 
endorff has adopted respecting his admirer 


and adherent is very far from respectful, and | 


was undoubtedly written in a most ill-na- 


tured moment. We shall not quote it, as there | 


is reason to think it has been regretted and 


withdrawn. The Germans are scarcely likely | 


to have much veneration for an editor who 


shows no evidence of being practically ac-_ 


uainted with manuscri 
the most part borrowed 


and who has for 
opinions of them 


es 


at second-hand. Alford follows Griesbach’s | 
rules, the value of their application of course | 


being a matter of opinion; but, according to 


not to say arbitrarily—a comparison of Alford 


and in this respect the work of Dr. Words- 
| worth is a perfect mine of wealth. Although 












































with Stier generally determines us in favour of | Dr. Alford is very severe upon the defective 
the latter. We may remark that the respect | grammar of other people, yet his own is occa- 
which Stier evidently pays to Alford’s opinion | sionally suspicious. We hear heretical whis- 
ought to erase the unfavourable notion which | pers respecting the vezatissima questio, the ar- 
has been derived from the contemptuous lan- | ticle; and an American critic has upset one of 
guage of Tischendorff. In the Acts, being still on | his positions respecting the Greek Aéyos by a 
historical ground, he is highly successful; and | reference which Palm and Rost give in their 
| availing himself, freely and fairly, of the la- | lexicon from Plutarch. 

bours of Conybeare and Howson, and of Mr., We havescarcely left ourselves space to speak 
Smith of Jordan Hill, his treatment is attrac- | of this last instalment of the magnum opus. 
tive and interesting. He has now, of course, | The perusal is in every way fraught with the 
corrected one or two absurd errors pointed out | best interest and instruction. The work cer- 
by Mr. Shadwell in his coarse, one-sided, and | tainly ends in a way quite worthy of the be- 
| violent pamphlet ; but in the Epistles he ap- | ginning. This portion is necessarily fraught 













Tregelles, he violates Bengel’s simple but most | pears to us, we must own, to have fallen into 
useful canon, that the most difficult reading is | “a ponderous and cumulative exegesis.” His 
preferable to the simpler. edition becomes little better than a mere vari- 

At this point we ought to mention the mar- | orum edition. It is a cento of the opinions of 
ginal readings, which all the critics have unani- | other men. We have always a stupendous 
mously considered worthy of the greatest praise. | array of authorities, whose opinions are ba- 
These references amount in number to many | lanced ; and it sometimes seems that an opinion 
thousands, and, differing from the ordinary | is to be arrived at by the simple expedient of 
references that generally illustrate the subject- | counting the heads, and settling on which side 











matter, relate to verbal and idiomatic usage. | 
The labour must have been enormous, to have 
produced this unostentatious but essential be- 
nefit to the student ; and those who are willing 
to avail themselves of it must be prepared to 
undergo a considerable portion of this labour 
themselves. In the considerably revised edi- 
tions of the first and second volumes which 
have been issued this year, Mr. Hake and 
Mr. Granvill have rendered great help in ma- 
king the references and digest as perfect as 
can be. 

When the work first came out, the charge 
of plagiarism was preferred in severe terms 
against the author. The vindication which he 


lies the majority. We seriously think that 
the enumeration of all these names takes up a 
great deal of space which could ill be spared, 
and helps a very little way towards the real 
elucidation of the subject. 

The principle on which he claims that his 
commentary has been conducted is that of the 
utmost honesty and boldness, utterly unde- 
terred by any established opinions of an oppo- 
site nature, and fearlessly proceeding to any 
conclusions indicated by evidence and argu- 
ment. We fully believe that although the in- 
firmity of human nature may have hindered 
the perfect accomplishment of this design, yet 
in «0 instance has Dean Alford consciously 








with peculiar difficulties ; and the admirable 
manner in which they have been met by Dean 
Alford must, to all students of Biblical criti- 
cism, be a matter of the highest D snevone 
With the exception of the single chapter of St. 
Jude, the volume is concerned with the writ- 
ings of the last of the Apostles, the Epistles 
and Revelation of St. John. The Epistles of 
St. John present the phenomenon of the very 
simplest language in which it is possible that 
human thought can be arranged. Writing to 
rhis “little children,” the Apostle writes as a 
little child, or rather as one whose latest days are 
most like his earliest ; whose ripened manhood 
has regained the love and tenderness of child- 
hood, the faith that is most free from hesita- 
tion, the obedience that is most free from re- 
straint. And yet within these simplest sen- 
tences are couched thoughts whose very 
wonderfulness renders these Epistles probably 
the most difficult of all. ,They show like 
Alpine summits whose white dazzling bright- 
ness appears in close proximity, when in 
truth they tower far away in serenest air. 
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Here again Dr. Alford has turned his German | r DON * 
gritos to account, if, indeed, he has not | vr ayn OF POND LIFE. 

eant too heavily upon them. ‘The influence | Tue application of the microscope to the in- 
of Diisterdieck is very apparent throughout | vestigation of Nature has opened to the mind 
this part of the commentary ; and in a volume | a range of inquiry as boundless in its own di- 
of Sermons on Divine Love, preached at Quebec | rection as has that of the telescopic tube in an- 
Chapel, which ought to be read in connection | other. No limit save that of the instrument 
with this part of the work, the use which is | employed can be assigned to the manifestations 
made of Ernst Sartorius, though legitimate , of form, order, and design which science can 
enough, is remarkable. Undoubtedly the Re- | elicit, whether expanding towards the infinitely 
velation is the part of the volume to which | great, or contracting towards the infinitely mi- 
most attention will be directed, and Dr. | nute of the Creator’s handiworks. Nor is the 
Alford’s treatment of the subject contrasts very | least, and, to our conventional understanding, 


favourably with that of many editors. A con- 
siderable portion of the learned and careful 
Prolegomena is devoted to the consideration of 
the authorship and canonicity of the book. 
An interesting account is given of the history 
of opinion on these subjects. The orthodox 
view is taken, and it is considered that the 
external evidence is of ‘‘ the highest and most 
satisfactory kind.” The internal evidence is 
not so satisfactory ; on the whole, the primitive 


| the meanest field of Nature’s operations devoid 
| of those lessons which illustrate the wisdom and 
care of the Designer, and carry on the clue of 
unity through the length and breadth of crea- 
tion. It is, indeed, one of the missions of science 
to ennoble, and, as it were, sanctify what has 
ignorantly been spurned as common or un- 
clean, by referring each particle of matter, each 
member of the great organism of life, to its ap- 
| propriate place, and revealing its use and func- 





by bringing home duckweed, conferva, and other 
water-plants from the ponds. Some hauls may be 
unsuccessful, but if one pond is not propitious others 
should be tried. The plants should be put in a 
capacious vessel of water, and placed in the light, 
where, if polyps be present, they will show them- 
selves within twenty-four hours, either attached to 
the sides of the glass, or hanging from the plants, or 
suspended head downwards from the upper film of 
the water. They are elegant objects, and may be 
kept without difficulty for some weeks. After be- 
ing confined in a small quantity of water for pur- 
poses of examination, they should be carefully re- 
placed in the larger vessel, and may thus be used 
again and again without suffering any injury. A 
low power,—a three- or two-inch glass—or a one- 
inch, reduced by employing the erector,—is the most 
convenient for examining the whole creature, but 
higher powers are necessary to make out its minute 
structure. They should be viewed with direct and 
oblique light, as transparent and also as opaque ob- 
jects. In the latter case the ‘Lieberkuhn,’ or po- 
lished silver speculum, is convenient, and if the mi- 
croscope is not furnished with Lister’s dark wells, a 
small piece of black paper may be stuck behind the 





tradition is quite acquiesced in. A review of | tional relations as an essential portion of the | object, by simply wetting it with the tongue. 


the Systems of Interpretation is interesting 
and important. ‘The different schools are 
naturally classified :—a. the Preeterists, who 
hold that all, or nearly all, the prophecy has 
been fulfilled ; 8. the historical interpreters, 
who think that: the whole history of the world, 
from the time of writing till the end, is em- 
braced ; y. the Futurists, who hold that these 
prophecies exclusively belong to the time of 
the end. Dean Alford’s view is eclectic :—“ It 
seems to me indisputable that the book does 
speak of things past, present, and future ; that 
some of its prophecies are already fulfilled, some 
are now fulfillin g, and others await their ful- 
filment in the yet unknown future.” While 
dissenting from Mr. Elliott’s continuous his- 
torical scheme, Dean Alford pays a tribute of 
respect to a writer of such candour, learning, 
and ability. Otherwise he speaks with much 
contempt of the expositors of the historical 
school, who have so di him that he 
determined that his own pages, so far as he 
knew, should contain no single instance of it. 


One or two points may be briefly noted. He | 


is very strongly in favour of accepting literally 
the first resurrection and the millennial reign. 
No explanation is attempted of the Two Wit- 
nesses. Rome is the mystic Babylon. The 
mystic number, 666, is held, not without much 
hesitation, to signify Latinus. The Prole- 
gomena conclude with some touching and 
beautiful words, which we are persuaded our 


readers will be thankful to us for extracting. | 


It is impossible not to wish well and think 
highly of a man who can thus write :— 


“I have now only to commend to my gracious 
God and Father this feeble attempt to explain the 
most mysterious and glorious portion of His revealed 
Scripture: and with it, this my labour of now 
eighteen years, herewith completed. I do it with 
humble thankfulness, but with a sense of utter 
weakness before the power of His Word, and in- 
ability to sound the depths even of its simplest sen- 
tence. May He spare the hand which has been put 
forward to touch His Ark: may He, for Christ's 
sake, forgive all rashness, all perverseness, all un- 
charitableness, which may be found in this book, 
and sanctify it to the use of His Church: its truth, 
if any, for teaching: its manifold defect, for warn- 
ing. My prayer is and shall be, that in the stir and 
labour of men over His word, to which these vo- 
lumes have been one humble contribution, others 
may arise and teach, whose labours shall be so far 

r than mine, that this book, and its writer, may 
ere long be utterly forgotten. 


jis ee 
Auny, torxou, xupit Ineov.” 


whole. We shall, for our part, ever profess our- 
| selves beholden to those who bring home the 
teachings of nature to every door, and detect 
her utterances in the most trite and familiar 
phenomena, rendering every country ramble re- 


wayside object vocal with the story of its 
origin. And as we have ere now been ha- 
bituated to hear ‘‘ sermons in stones,” so shall 
we accord a hearty welcome to “‘ preachings in 
ponds,” or “ lectures in lakes.” 

The little monograph before us furnishes a 
useful instance of what may be done with the 
most familiar materials and the most ordinary 
qualifications, towards accumulating many in- 
teresting facts of natural history, and be- 
guiling many an hour of its ennui. Without 
putting forth the slightest pretensions to rank 
as a scientific or systematic observer, Mr. 
| Slack has succeeded in bringing together in 





plete with living and varied interest, and every | 


| _ “ Although the polyps are remarkable for the sim- 
| plicity of their organization, they do not the less ex- 
| hibit the wonderful nature of animal life. Their 
| bodies are composed of a uniform substance, called 
| sarcode, in which is embedded a colouring matter 
| resembling that in the leaves of plants; every part 
| possesses irritability and contractility, and they are 
| very sensitive to the stimulus of light. They may 
| be cut and grafted like trees, and if turned inside 
| out, the new inside digests and assimilates as well 
| as the old. Whether any form of consciousness can 
belong to creatures which have no distinct nervous 
| systein is open to doubt, but it would seem probable 
| from their movements that food and light afford 
them something like a pleasurable sensation in a 
very humble degree. If we were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the secrets of molecular combination 
we might discover that the various functions of 
| these simple organisms were discharged by different 
particles, although it is only in higher creatures that 
muscular particles are aggregated into muscles, or 
| nerve particles into nerves.” 


| the pages of his diary, as a practical microsco- | 


_ pist, much that will be new to the ordinary pub- , 


lic, and much that may encourage the reader, 
especially the younger reader, to devote many 
/a leisure moment to a study at once so easy, 
| so instructive, so accessible, and so salubrious 
'to mind and body. In the days before science 
| had been popularized, who would have dreamt 
‘of reaping so much intellectual profit and 
_ pleasure from plying an instrument, costing 
| but two or three pounds, upon the contents of 
| the first available puddle of stagnant water ? 

It would be unfair to subject this humble 
little work to criticism as a formal treatise. 
System or arrangement it has none. ‘To the 
former the writer, as yet in his novitiate in 
science, is unable to lay claim. For the latter, 
nothing better came into his wits than to dis- 
tribute his specimens under the heads of the 
twelve calendar months, as each successively 
happened to fall into his net ; although, by his 
own showing, the creatures themselves are per- 
ennial, and no more likely to be met with in 
any particular month than in another. His 
style of writing is detestable. The marvels 
and beauties which infusorial life unfolds under 
the magnifying lens seem but to suggest to 
him some low, mean, or trivial association: a 
painful effort after the ludicrous, which as- 
sumes, we fear, the aspect of wit to the cockney 
mind. We will let him, however, describe his 
system of operation, in one of the less strained 
and vulgar passages of his diary among the 
pools of Hampstead and Highgate :— 


“Polyps may be obtained at all times of the year 











* Marvels of Pond Life: or, A Year's Microscopical Recrea- 
tions among the Polups, Infusoria, Rotifers, Water-bears, and 
‘ Polyzoa. By UJ. Slack, F.G.S. (Groombridge.) 


The class of animalcules, or minute forms of 
being known by the name of infusoria, from 
their being most generally found in infusions 
_ of vegetable matter, separating the two similar 
_ groups of Diatoms and Desmids, which are or- 
| dinarily assigned to the vegetable world, are 
| distributed into the four varieties of Phytozoa, 
| Protozoa, Rotifera, and Tardigrada. Speci- 
| mens of each are described in a popular man- 
‘ner by Mr. Slack, and delineated with no 

little pictorial skill and appreciation of natural 
| forms by the pencil of his wife. These illustra- 
| tions, we are bound in candour, apart from 
| gallantry, to say, please us more than anything 
| else in the volume. We would single out in 
| particular those of Floscularia venata, p. 73, 
Brachionus urceolaris, p. 122, and Plumatella 
repens, p. 162, for their clearness, force, and ar- 
tistic expression. The beautiful floscule, one of 
the most delicate of the Rotifers, well deserves 
its name. Its first, or quiescent aspect, is that 
of ‘an egg-shaped object of a brownish tint, 
stretching itself upon a stalk, and showing 
some symptoms of hairs or cilia at its head.” 
On applying a stronger light the dirty brown 
hue disappeared, and was supplied by brilliant 
colours, while the hairs, instead of appearing 
few and short, were found to be extremely nu- 
merous, very long, and glistening like delicate 
spun glass. 


“Knowing that the Floscules live in transparent 
relatinous tubes, such an object was carefully looked 
for, but in this instance, as is not uncommon, it was 
perfectly free from extraneous matter, and possessed 
nearly the same refractive power as the water, so 
that displaying it to advantage required some little 
trouble in the way of careful focusing, and many ex- 
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periments as to the best angle at which the mirror 
should be turned to direct the light. When all war 
accomplished, it was seen that the Floscule had he 
abode in a clear transparent cylinder, like a thin 
confectioner’s jar, which she did not touch except at 
the bottom, to which her foot was attached. Lying 
beside her in the bottle were three large eggs, and 
the slightest shock given to the table induced her 
to draw back in evident alarm. Immediately after- 
wards she slowly protruded a dense bunch of the 
fine long hairs, which quivered in the light, and 
shone with a delicate bluish-green lustre, here and 
there varied by opaline tints. 

“The hairs were thrust out in a mass, somewhat 
after the mode in which the old-fashioned telescope 
hearth-brooms were made to put forth their bristles. 
As soon as they were completely everted, together 


with the upper portion of the Floscule, six lobes | 
gradually separated, causing the hairs to fall on all | 


sides in..a .gracefal shower, and when the. process | thority of. the venerable Bede and of the | Again, Elizabeth’s poetry comes in for a most 


fewge Anglo-Saxon poet, Caedmon, in sup- | unsparing castigation, and our authoress is 
| 


was complete they remained perfectly motionless, in 
six hollow fan-shaped tufts, one being attached to 
each lobe. Some internal ciliary action, quite dis- 
tinct from the hairs, and which has never been pre- 








story is as apocryphal as it can be. The his- deed be unnecessary, as they are as well known 
torian, in the passage indicated, is only repeat- | to all people of ordinary education as are the 
ing some hearsay prattle that he picked up | different members of the reigning dynasty, 
from the elians about the Scythians tn Of such a kind is the history of Lady Jane 
Hyperboreans. But the authoress’s theory is,| Grey. It is treated very meagrely in this 
as it appears to us, just as sound, whether she | volume, and, except for the air of incomplete- 
oe to that passage or not. She wants to | ness which its omission might give to the 
show that priestesses as far back as the Druids | work, might without much disadvantage have 
exclusively devoted themselves to a high class | been left out altogether. Again, there are 
of education for the age in which they lived ; | others, such as those that refer to the crowned 
and to this extent she is rn og by tradi- | heads, which call for little notice at our hands. 
tion; but we question whether it is worth | The biography of Queen Elizabeth is written 
her while to trace that tradition back to the | with a bitterness much to be regretted. We 
old Greek historian. | are told that in her the “ arrogant sagacity 

After leaving this point, however, we find | of the Tudor and the coquettish levity of 
her much more at home. Hilda, the Saxon | the Boleyn were to the last conjoined and 
foundress of the monastery of Whitby, who | unitedly predominant in her character, un- 
flourished in the seventh century, has the au- | softened or unhallowed -by time or piety.” 








port of her claim to high literary cultivation. | simple enough to suppose that the adulation of 
We are told also that English female cor- | courtiers in respect to her efforts in this line is 


cisely understood, caused gentle currents to flow to- | respondents of St. Boniface wrote with as 
wards the mouth in the middle of the lobes; and | much ease in Latin as ladies do in French 
from the motion of the gizzard, imperfectly seen | in the present day ; and after this Mrs. 


a very unprecedented circumstance. Méan- 
while, the ‘* coquettish levity” of the Boleyn to 
which we have referred does not prevent her 








through the integument, and from the rapid filling. 
of the stomach with particles of all hues, it was 
plain that captivity had not destroyed the Floscule’s 
appetite, and that the 9s | of water in the live box 
contained a good supply of food.” 


We would fain hope that hints such as these 


Williams successfully traces the literary pro- | from declaring her opinion, in a previous me- 


| ficiency of the Anglo-Saxon female down to | moir of that princess, that through “ a brilliant 
| that unhappy epoch when the Norman Con- | course of coquetry she took care of her heart 


| quest suppressed the literary spirit of the | and of her reputation.” Among the remaining 
| country, and confined the cultivation of let- | biographies we may speak highly of the 
| ters almost entirely to the priests. 


‘* daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke,” of ‘* Lady 


of the wonders that lie unexplored, inexhausti- | From this period, for one of nearly three Mary Wroth,” ‘Catherine Philips,” “‘ Lucy 
ble, so closely round about us, will have the | centuries, it would be almost a misnomer to Hutchinson,” which latter is done with great 


effect of widely stimulating a taste for natural 


| apply the expression “literary” to any English | fullness and vigour; ‘‘ Lady Fanshawe,” and 


research, and by the combined efforts of an ‘woman. Even from the time wher the sex| ‘Anne Killigrew.” All these, which are 


increasing host of observers add many a trea- 


sure to our knowledge of the scale of infinitesi- | 


mal life, 





LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND.* 


Tuts age in which we live has been so fertile in 
the production of biographies of distinct classes 
of historical character, that the appearance of 
the present work hardly seems at first sight a 
novelty. For instance, we have had “ lives” 
of the Queens of England and of the Prin- 
cesses of England, and even of the Mothers 
of our country, so that one feels Mrs. Williams's 
book to be almost an old acquaintance. And 
yet Mrs. Williams's volume is a very different 
class of work from what might have been ex- 
penne from the nature of its subject-matter. 
Mrs. Everett Green, one of the most indus- 
trious of our historical compilers, went no fur- 


ther back than the thirteenth century in her | 


researches into the literary relics of ‘ royal 
and illustrious ladies.” Our present authoress, 
on the other hand, has undertaken the task of 
writing a work exclusively devoted to a sum- 
mary of the lives our literary countrywomen 
from the earliest times. And although we do 
not say that we always agree with her history, 
or that we quite like at times the dogmatic pre- 
cision of her style, it is undoubted that she has 
brought to her labour immense energy, patience, 
and research. She has taken much pains in en- 
deayouring to procure for the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Britain a character for literary attain- 
ments which they entirely lost centuries and cen- 
turies later. We confess ourselves unable to un- 
derstand the connection between the journey to 
Delos of Argis and Opis, Hyperoche and Lao- 
dice (mentioned by Herodotus in his fourth 
book), with any literary accomplishments those 
ladies may have possessed. Indeed the whole 





* The Literary Women of England ; including a Biographi- 
cal Epitome of all the most Eminent to the year 1700;.and 
Sketches of the Poetesses to the year 1850. By Jane Williams, 
Author of Artegall, &. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 


| was beginning to emerge from their long sleep | treated with more or less originality and care, 


of ignorance, only a few isolated letters have | deserve to make the fortune of the work ; 
| come down to us; such as Lady Pelham’s to | some others are too scanty, icularly that 
‘ her husband, in 1399, denounced by Mr. Hal-| of ‘*Mary Stuart,” and those of ‘ Mrs. 
lam as “ ungrammatical and unintelligible ;” | Ascham” and “ Miss Gigs.” 5 
, and one from Constance Lady Husee to King| In addition to those already mentioned, Mrs. 
| Henry VI. in 1441, already described by Mrs. | Williams has added a century of poetesses, be- 
| Everett Green. ‘The first instance of any | ginning with Lady Chudleigh, and ending 
| claim to the reputation is furnished by Mrs. | with Hannah More. Now, this arrangement 
Williams's biography of Juliana, Prioress of | will hardly strike the reader as a perfectly wise 
| Sopewell, who published, in 1468, some metri- | one. Under her previous chapters she has gone 
| cal treatises upon “‘ hunting, hawking, and | into the lives of li women who are also 
| fishing,” which, however, do not say much | poetesses, so that it is difficult to see why she 
| for the lady’s literary attainments, In short, | should have separated the more modern ones as 
we can hardly be said to come upon the rich | she has. For instance, Mary, Countess of 
| mine of accomplishment which produced such | Pembroke, falls under the first denomination, 
| Women as Lady Jane Grey, until the commence- | and she certainly has as great a right to a place 
‘ment of the century which marked the epoch | in the Temple of the Muses as those who are 
‘of the Tudors. This period our authoress in- | classed later. And this leads us to the opinion 
augurates with a memoir of Margaret, Countess | that on the whole the authoress’s criticisms of 
of Richmond. She is known to history as | poetry are the least satisfactory part of her 
having excelled in ornamental needlework, and | labours. In some of the earlier specimens of 
as having founded certain divinity lectures in | versification which she gives there is hardly 
Oxford and Cambridge, and for the endow-! a truly poetical idea; but as some of them 
ment of the Free School at Wimborne in Dor- | possess a certain sort of quaintness, and are 
setshire. We are also reminded that Greek more to be judged in reference to their authors 
was about this period first publicly taught in | and the occasions when they were written than 
| St. Paul’s School, and that thus the study of to their intrinsic merits, it would be hypercri- 
classics became the fashion in the reign. of | tical to go into them in detail. But what are 
Henry VIII.,—a fashion into which educated we to think of the following opinion upon the 
‘ladies shortly afterwards plunged with such | famous Sydney epitaph at Penshurst? Mrs. 
delight. | Williams considers that the two first lines in it 
| We should hardly have thought Queen Anne , “make a false assertion, for Lady Pembroke was 
| Boleyn was entitled to a place in this galaxy of | not in any sense the ‘subject of all verse,’” and 
learning. ‘That she was highly educated in | she also objects to the third line recording the 
| the accomplishments of the day, and especially | fact “that she was Pembroke’s mother,” because 
in that of music, is undoubted ; but the repu- | the circumstance “ neither tended to her hap- 
| tation of her compositions rests chiefly upon | piness when living, nor to her honour when 
her private letters, many of which are digni- dead.” After this we confess to our disincli- 
| fied and elegant, but no more. But very nation to entering into any lengthened discus- 
' different were the daughters of Sir Thomas | sion on the views she may entertain on her 
| More, whose home Evasmus calls a temple of | poetesses’ labours. But so far as the biographies 
‘the Muses. Margaret, the eldest, in particu- | are concerned, they are entitled to a fair share 
| lar, was distinguished for her accurate and | of praise ; the best among them being “ Mrs. 
lished scholarship. It is not our intention, | Manly,” ‘Mrs. Centlivre,” ‘‘ Miss Penning- 
owever, to go step by step through all these | ton,” ‘‘ Mary Tighe,” ‘ Mrs. Thrale,” “ Mrs. 
biographies. With some of them it would in- Barbauld,” and the “‘ Margravine of Anspach.’ 
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With these remarks we must leave this labo- 
rious volume, which for its merits is entitled 


to all due consideration at the hands of the 
public, 


| 





POETRY. 


Shakespere’'s Curse, and other Poems, (Bosworth 
and Harrison.) Why should the author of a volume 
of mediocre dedicate them to his wife? We 
are aware, of course, in making this demand that 
we are open to the counter-query, Why should he 
not? and that the last question is not very easy to 
answer ; but it seems to us that a volume of poems 
which a man dedicates to his wife carries a confes- 
sion of poverty in its face and comes before us with 
a sort of appeal ad misericordiam. One of the latest 
and certainly one of the worst poems we ever re- 
viewed or read (Anne Boleyn, a ) was dedi- 
cated by the author to his wife; but in that in- 
stance the reason was, we think, sufficiently obvi- 
ous: it was with peepee | gratitude dedicated 
to the only person who could by any possibility 
be supposed to read it through. Reteier one 
thing is certain, that the books which men dedicate 
to their wives are generally of exceedingly slight in- 
trinsic value, and we regret that the author of Shake- 
spere’s Curse has fallen into this too customary parade 
of affection, The poems in this volume have a merit 
of their own. They are melodious, rhythmical, and 
to a certain extent imaginative. The worst faults 
we detect in them are too obvious imitations of pre- 
ceding writers, especial] Keats (a somewhat } aca 
pepe model, in spite of, and partly on account of, 

intensely poetical thought and colouring), great 
occasional obscurity (likewise a vice of the ), 
and some inequalities. The first poem, “S 
spere’s Curse,” consists of a dream of retribution 
following one who has, in defiance of the stanza 
upon his tombstone, dared the curse invoked on 
him “y* moves my bones.” Onur favourite poem 
in the is one entitled “The Sirens; a Parable 
of the Age.” From this we extract a few lines 
which we think will fully justify the terms in which 
we have spoken above of the music of the verse :— 


“Fronting the ocean, on a knoll reclined, 
A Naiad figure, naked to the waist ; 
The velvet mosses hid her mermaid limbs 
From other gaze than mine; and beautiful 
Tn each perfected witchery of sense, 
Uneonscious of her despotism; she seemed 
All woman, as she tossed her yellow hair 
In reckless wreaths about her pearly throat 
Or flooded her deep bosom with its light. 
From her blue eyes such tenderness o'erflowed 
It floated love-songs from her damask lips ; 
Each song an y of passionate words, 
Borne full-sailed on the wind of melody 
Into the embracing haven of the ear.” 


Some pleasant lines, entitled from “Naples to Px- 


stum,” are playful, fanciful, and well ulated, and 
show that the author has considerable facility in 
humoroys description, 

5) 


SHORT ‘NOTICES. 





Tales in the Cabin; or, Nights on the Ocean. 
By a Ship’s Surgeon. (Ward and Lock. 2s.) The 
novelist who attempts to draw pictures of society 
undoubtedly labours under a great disadvan’ 
if he happens to know little or nothing of the 
life, characters, and scenes he wishes to portray ; 
his readers, moreover, have a right to expect, when 
they take up a vclume with an attractive title, that 
the her, who has called them together, has 
studied his subject and collated the authorities. 
Nevertheless, it not unfrequently occurs that an 
author wilfully chooses the very subject on which 
he has the least knowledge, and, as a certain result, 
his book is thrown aside with vexation and disap- 
pointment, The Tales in a Cabin are a collection 
of stories supposed to be narrated by a circle of 
cabin passengers, who adopt such an intellectual 
plan to beguile the monotony of a voyage to Aus- 
tralia; If the Ship’s Surgeon, the mouth-piece 





of every passenger, tells some of these tales very 


well, it is also certain, from the reasons above 
hinted, that others are miserably weak and un- 
lifelike ; indeed the task of reading them is 
searcely endurable, whatever might be the plea- 
sure in hearing them. At such places, the reader 
has only to pass over a few leaves to a fresh 
story, from another passenger, which not unlikely 
will charm with its originality, simply because 
the ship’s surgeon is at home with his subject. A 
silly and improbable romance, having its “complete 
man” for the hero, and the ordinary “perfect wo- 
man ” for heroine, is a sort of framework to Tales in 
the Cabin. The progress of the ship is the progress 
of the story. Sydney Harcourt and Florence How- 
ard, day by day, as the vessel nears the promised 
land, become nearer and dearer, and when the shores 
of South Australia are sighted, the wedding day is 
clearly in view. Of course there are many little 
episodes of anxiety invented to flutter the gentle 
heroine’s heart, and to afford the hero’ opportunity 
to display the various noble qualities of human 
nature; for all these gradations of feeling we must 
refer the reader to the book itself, merely noticing 
that if they are rather insipid, the flatness must 
be laid to the Ship’s Surgeon, rather than to 
the young people whom: he hardly understands. 
As one instance of the improbability in which the 
author revels, the following episode may be given. 
Whilst the gallant ship ‘ Chieftain’ is in high lati- 
tudes, a bait is thrown over the stern to entice a 
pike or shark which follows in the ship’s wake, and 
the end of the rope is held by a stalwart farmer. 
The voracious monster, of course, gorges the junk 
of meat, hook and all, and at once beats a retreat, 
dragging the farmer overboard in its rush. At this 
dramatic moment, a young mother screams, and 
does the last thing she would be likely to do—drop 
her infant into the sea. Heroic promptings send 
Sydney to the rescue, and he gallantly plunges into 
the water and seizes the child. By this time the 
ship is half-a-mile ahead, and the shark, which has 


been rushing through the sea, dragging the unfor- | 


tunate farmer, who is supported by a hencoop, turns 
upon the bold swimmer, who, aware of his danger, 
stands in the sea (remember, he is all the while en- 
cumbered with a child) and deals the shark such a 
terrible blow with his fist when it approaches him, 
that he is saved from its jaws, and immediately after 
rescued by the ship’s boat. This little history of a 
lover and a shark is a tale which entitles “a ship’s 
surgeon” to be called a traveller, judging from the 
anecdote he relates. Of the several stories told on 
board the ‘Chieftain,’ few of them, however im- 
probable, lack the sort of interest which would 
amuse passengers willing to be diverted; but we 
cannot prophesy that Zales in the Cabin will be 
popular at our sea-side libraries, where the visi- 
tors are not so destitute of resources as when 
on a weary vo to the antipodes. The Swe- 
dish tale of the “ Bride’s Journey ” is, to our taste, 
the most original, as it is also the most simple 
and romantic. The picture of the lover bear- 
ing home his bride in the reindeer-sledge, over 
the pathless snow, through pine woods, and 
under the rose-coloured northern skies, is a very 
agreeable one; and the pursuit of a rival, who 
abstonds with his blooming prize, the race of the 
reindeers, the rifle-shots in the night, the recapture 
of the bride, and the completion of the homeward 
journey, are well told, and make us regret that the 
author should elsewhere have written such vapid 
stories as “ Woman’s Wit.” 


On Food. Being Lectures delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum. By E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. 


(Hardwicke.) Sterne has said, “There is wit in every- 


thing, and infinite jest, if you could but find it out.” 
We never take up a book for perusal without think- 
ing there is something good in it, and infinitely ex- 
cellent, if we can but find it out. We feel bound 
to say at once, that from whatever cause, whether 
our own dullness or incompetency of any other kind, 
or from the dullness and incompetency of our author, 
we can discover nothing in Dr. Lankester’s book 
good enough to require the services of printer and 
publisher. To write on scientific subjects in a really 
popular style requires some peculiar qualifications 
which our author does not possess. Few men do. 
Sir John Herschel, Dr. Carpenter, Andrew and 
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George Combe, especially the former, and a few 
others, have displayed this ability in a very high 
degree. But it is a rare possession; and where ab- 
sent, popular writing becomes a bore and a nuisance. 
The present production is so utterly meagre that it 
is impossible to guess what could have induced the 
author to print it. Itis got up, too, ina style which 
is our thorough aversion. Woodcuts heading each 
lecture, of a kind most ridiculous and contemptible, 
ad captandum vulgus, of course. And we cannot 
discern what amount of information is likely to be 
derived from a great proportion of the numerous 
figures which grace the work. The author speaks 
in his preface of his Lectures as “attempts at po- 

ular instruction.” We will leave our readers to 
judge for themselves of the success of these attempts 
by giving one extract as a sample, and with such 
the Lectures abound :—“ The compounds which are 
formed in wines by keeping, and which give such 
value to them, are combinations of the oxides of 
ethyle and of amyle (C,, H,,), with acetic, pro- 
pionic, pelargonic, butyric, caproic, and caprylic 
acids.” We think it too much to be called upon to 
wade through nearly four hundred dreary pages to 
discover so very small an amount of knowledge ; 
and still more, to discover that this small amount 
has been conveyed to us before over and over again 
‘ina much more pleasing form, and accompanied 
by rich stores of valuable information. Let any one 
turn to the article on Food in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and from the perusal of 
| that alone he will rise quite satisfied that the pre- 
| sent work was not needed. There are, however, a 
few things the reader will find here, which we think 
| he will look for in vain elsewbere. At p. 57, we 
| are informed that “blue pill acts as a tonic.” This 
| we did not previously know. Another novel piece 
| of information is, that “sulphuretted hydrogen is in 
itself not a dangerous gas;” and, that the waters 
containing it may be drunk with impunity; the 
writer instances as proofs, those of Askern, Harro- 
gate, Moffat, ‘and Gilsland. The first assertion we 
will leave in its naked absurdity. As the other fal- 
lacy might lead to practical results of a mischievous 
character, we are bound to say that the sulphureous 
springs of the places mentioned are far the least 
valuable .of all their mineral waters. Their use is 
indicated only in a very few specific affections, cer- 
tainly not in one case out of twenty, _—— not 
in one out of fifty, to be found at those places; 
and without dwelling upon the fact that almost 
every person who takes the sulphur-water is made 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and frequently very ill, 
their constant effect most distinctly proving the 
very reverse of Dr. Lankester’s statement, there are 
very many cases in which its exhibition would be 
fraught with the greatest danger. We therefore 
| distinctly doubt that the author has any competent 
knowledge of the effect of mineral waters on the 
animal economy. We had marked several passages 
in the lecture on Alcohol, and on Tobacco, but we 
find we have already more than exhausted our 
space. One little extract shall conclude our present 
notice, The author, at p. 207, speaking with some- 
what more inflation than required by his subject, 
says, “ Now I am not going to commit myself to an 
opinion as to how many hours it may take for the 
system to get entirely rid of the effects of half a 
pint of table beer.” We devoutly hope the Doctor 
will be as cautious in future in committing himself 
to popular writing. 


Shakespere’s Merchant of Venice, with Introduc- 
tion and Critical Notes. By the Rev. John Hunter, 
M.A. DE ie acy A former Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College, and Instructor 
of Candidates for Military and Civil Service Exami- 
| nations, cannot, it would seem, when he has to write 
| about Shakespere, put aside the style of a peda- 
| gogue. Students of any of the late editions of the 
| great Dramatist’s works will fail to discover any 
| special claims to their gratitude in the present vo- 
| lume, either in the introduction or the explanatory 
| footnotes ; at the same time this is a compact and 
handy edition, and is likely to be partially serviceable 
to those for whom it is intended—the students qua- 
lifying themselves for University and Government 
Examinations, from whom a knowledge of old En- 
glish idioms is naturally expected. Availing himself 
of his predecessors’ research, the reverend author has 
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which from time to time have been suggested as ex- 
planations of difficult passages and obsolete words and 
phrases. Longfellow in one of his sonnets styles 
Shakespere “the poet by no captious critics vext ;” 
but if he escapes Charybdis, Scylla, in the guise of 
commentators, spreads breakers before him past 
which the noble ship cannot sail without mutilation 
of some sort. 


Guide to the Army Competitive Examinations’ 
By Captain A. H. Hutchinson. (Stanford.) Half 
the anxiety any candidate feels at having to pass an 
examination, proceeds from his ignorance of the un- 
certain ordeal he has to gothrough. This text-book, 
compiled by Captain Hutchinson, may be called the 
“ Candidate’s Order of the Day ;” if he consults its 
pages he will know pretty well what he has to do, 
and must do before he can become an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Service. Besides the details of general and 
scientific knowledge, the writer has introduced some 
half-dozen pages of valuable counsel and sound ad- 
vice, which should be accepted in the sensible spirit 
in which it is offered. Practical hints on the minutiz 





of education, examination, outfits, pay and regula- 
tions of military life, make this little work a service- | 
able compendium, which every candidate should 
possess and study. 


Bradshaw’s Through Route Railway Guide and | 
Handbook to Great Britain. (London: W. J. | 
Adams. 5s. 6d., sections 1s. each.) The signs of the | 
long vacation are many: its approach is betrayed | 
in Parliament, when our legislators, becoming im- | 
patient critics, impress every member occupying the | 
attention of the House with the necessity of doing | 
as much and saying as little in as short space of | 
time as possible, Another sign is the green, blue, | 
and red placards on blank walls and steamboat 
piers; and yet another sign is the appearance of | 
the rank and file, in green or red orm, of an | 
army of guide-books, which advance to conquer and 
bear us away captive to the charms of moor and | 
mountain, beach and fiord, yellow harvest-fields and 
purple commons. Of the many volumes produced | 
annually this is one of the oldest and best; none | 
give more practical information, as the Guide fol- | 
lows the route of the railways all over the three 
kingdoms, a method which does not allow any at- 
tractive place or scenery to escape his observant no- 
tice. Excellent plans of the large towns, tourist 
maps of the English and Scotch lakes, of the Isle of 
Wight and the Channel Islands, &c., are annexed ; 
and the whole work is divided into sections for the | 
pocket, east, west, north, and south. The whole, 
forming a bulky volume, is highly suggestive of the | 
many /ong vacations which the happy rambler must | 
pass, before he can exhaust the routes over which 
the complaisant Guide conducts him. 


The Woodbine. Poems, By Clara Lond. (Man- | 
waring.) “ And the voice of the nightingale never 
is mute,” may be applied to the minstrels, hidden 
from sight in the thick foliage of obscurity. Sweet- 
ness in verse is a quality which may not be diluted 
without loss of flavour, and, alas ! this little volume 
is completely tasteless, The poems are on the sim- 
plest and sweetest subjects, but we cannot admit | 
a single example as equal to the subject, however 
common it may be. In kindness the reviewer 
passes over such books, but in this case the preface 
tells us The Woodbine is the third attempt of the au- 
thoress. We may therefore suppose she has climbed 
the “pinnacle of her wishes,” and found “in the shady 
lane of kindness” the friends and subscribers she so 
ardently strives to gain. If so, she can bear to be 
told we cannot discover a line resonant enough, in 
the whole collection, to give back an echo to the 
heart or linger on the memory of those who walk 
in the daylight of common sense, and in the sun- 
shine which helps them to enjoy the muse of English 
Poetry. 


The Life of Jeanne d Albret, Queen of Navarre. 
By Martha Walker Freer. (Hurst and ett. 5s.) 
This is unquestionably the best work that Miss 
Freer has produced, and Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 
have, as we think, acted very judiciously in select- 
ing it for one of their Standard Library. We only 
regret that subsequent works from the same pen 








have been less successful. 
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“RICETTA PRI LA VIGILIA.” 
From the Sicilian of Meli. 

TAKE down a dusty tome of mystic lore, 

Moral enough to make a parson swear,— 
A few scholastic leaves—as many more 

Of Latin dialogues, and madrigals,—and near 
Have Paracelsus and the Alchemists of yore, 

Spanish romances, purified and clear 
From dross of salt,—then, pillow'd on this store 

Of sleepy authors, cast one vacant stare, 

And sink to slumber in your elbow-chair. 

J. E. T. 








MACAULAY’S ELECTION FOR LEEDS. 
I 


A CERTAIN writer has acutely pointed out that that 
portion of English history with which Englishmen 
are most connected, and which it most behoves them 
to know, is practically that with which they have 
the least acquaintance. With the history that is 
daily being evolved around us we are all perforce 
acquainted, With the history that has been re- 
corded for us in the works of great historians, all 
educated persons possess more or less knowledge, 
But the history of those times is only imperfectly 
and inaccurately understood when our venerable 
statesmen and politicians played their youthful part. 
These times are too near us to be ical ; they 
are too far off to be familiar. Yet the history of 
the period of the Reform Bill ought especially to be 
studied by those who would comprehend the present 
condition of the country in the light of historical 
antecedents, After the adjustment of the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, the question of the represen- 
tation of the people became the grand exciting 
topic of the day, great constitutional question 
of the times. If we except the agitation for the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws, since the time of the Re- 
form Bill party-warfare has been concerned with no 
so great civic struggle. The Corn-law agitation 
was tame in comparison, and the recent attempts to 
revive the Reform movement have only been ludi- 
crous parodies of the events of 1830-32, There is 
no doubt but the proximate cause of this excited 
feeling was the revolutionary movement in France 
and Belgium; and in England, the clamour for 
Reform quite assumed a revolutionary character, 
and in one instance almost assumed the form of 
om war, i ; 

e period is one of intense interest, 
No phase of the Bistory 1s fraught with more in- 
terest and instruction than the proceedings at some 
of the memorable elections that took place about 
this time. The election, for instance, at Leeds 
seems to possess a unique interest. It was one of 
the greatest boroughs enfranchised by Lord John 
Russell's Act. For a year and a previous to 
the actual election, it was beyond a doubt that a 
period was imminent when Leeds would be called 
upon to return two members to a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. For at least fifteen months the turmoil of 
election was prevalent in the borough. The claims 
of the different candidates were freely asserted and 
as freely canvassed. The leading men of the town 
appear to have been honestly anxious that their new 
members should worthily assert the honour of the 
town. Of an election of such a remarkable deserip- 
tion, that the battle of the election extended over 
fifteen months, some particulars well worthy of no- 
tice may be gleaned. The interest is heightened by 
the fact of its being connected with a vast munici- 
pality now dowered with civic rights, and at a mo- 
mentous period of our national history, Neither 
will that interest be decreased because it is associated 
in a remarkable manner with the fame and fortunes 
of the most celebrated English writer of his age, who 
has so recently been called away from us. 

By the death of King George IV. a dissolution of 
Parliament had necessarily taken piace, In the new 
Parliament one Mr. Thomas Babington ano 
was returned member for Calne, in conjunction wi 
Sir James Mackintosh. It was pretty well under- 
stood that Calne was a pocket borough belonging to 
the uis of Lansdowne, and that the new mem- 
bers had high literary reputations in addition to the 
credit of being consistent Whi Never- 
theless, this had not prevented the appearance of two 
other candidates, whose opposition was, however, 
nugatory. A petition was threatened, but any idea 
of the kind proved abortive. Not long after the 
new member had taken his seat, on the 23rd of 
February, Lord John Russell ppg ina a bill 
for giving members to Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Manchester. About this time the young member 
made his first speech, which is only ay ont - 
Hansard, if, indeed, some angry remarks, for whic 
he was ly called to order, can be denominated 
a speech. the same session there was an excited 
debate in reference to Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler’s 
election for Newark, in which it was asserted that 
the Duke of Newcastle had exercised an undue in- 
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fluence. Although Macaulay did not speak, the 
subject was one of great interest to him. He had 
recently reviewed in his most trenchant manner a 
work on political science, and had engaged in a con- 
troversy that assumed quite a personal character. 
He could little have anticipated that he would soon 
be engaged in a more direct controversy with Mr. 
Sadler, and that, too, in a Leeds election. Macaulay 
is now thirty. He had had the reputation of being 
the cleverest schoolboy and the cleverest undergra- 
duate in England. He was now certainly considered 
the cleverest “rising man” of the day. His Cam- 
bridge oratorical reputation had been great. That 
reputation had been increased by an anti-slavery 
speech at Freemasons’ Hall, and probably by several 
other speeches which it might be possible to disinter 
in the newspapers of the ps po His literary cha- 
racter stood very high. Sir James Mackintosh had 
declared of him that at an early age he had mas- 
tered every species of composition in the English 
language. At this period he was not only known 
for articles of immense literary merit, but for bril- 
liant political articles. The invective and tirade of 


‘these papers against his political opponents was, 
however, carried to so extravagant an extent that 
his most partial friends have not greatly cared 


to draw attention to them. At this time, namely, the 
three years in which he sat in Parliament before 
he went to India, half of which time is covered by 
the long-protracted contest for Leeds, he certainly 
attained to the culmination of his oratorical reputa- 
tion. He was generally looked upon as one of the 
esa leaders. He fully possessed the ear of the 

ouse and the ear of the country. If his speeches 
then less solid matter and less artistic 
beauty, they were distinguished by a freshness, an 
enthusiasm, and a ready flow of spontaneous elo- 
quence, which almost deserted him in later years. 
Nothing is more interesting, while watching this 
election contest, than noticing his quickness, ver- 
satility, and ready talent in extempore speaking. 
Had he cultivated this faculty, he might have been 
one of the readiest and most effective parliamentary 
debaters ever known. But the exclusive devotion 
to real stiidy indefinitely weakened his aptitude. for 

litical life. His speeches, after his return from 

dia, in the highest'sense of the word, were orations, 
set orations, partaking too much of a formal and 
essay-like character. When he determined to write 
the History of England, he quite abdicated the 
chance, which at this time he appeared not unlikely 


to po of ever becoming Prime Minister. 
is Whig friends had provided very handsomely 
for him. After a certain time his Fellowship at 


Trinity College would lapse if he did not take holy 
orders. There existed at this time seventy Commis- 
sionerships of Bankruptcy. Lord Westbury, speak- 
ing of them the other night in the House of Lords, 
said that they were known by the name of the 
Chancellor’s tuagint. The value of each was 
about four hundred a year. One of these was con- 
ferred on Macaulay, then a young barrister, travel- 
ling the northern circuit. He seems to have had 
yet higher pretensions in his profession. Sydney 
Smith, writing to Lady Grey, hopes that her friends 
will make Macaulay Solicitor-General. This how- 
ever was only the extreme of good feeling ; Mac- 
aulay’s legal position was never such as to show 
such a hope. His office was abolished by Act of 
Parliament, and at this election his friends endea- 
voured to make political capital by the fact that he 
himself was strongly in favour of the abolition. He 
however received a much better appointment, and 
was probably aware that he ran no wok worth speak- 
ing of in vacating his post. His father also about 
this time was appointed one of the Commissioners 
for Charitable Trusts, and no one better deserved 
such an appointment than Zachary Macaulay, or, 
as his friends familiarly called him, “Zac Mac.” 
His brother also went to Sierra Leone on a mission 
which though temporary was lucrative enough while 
it lasted. His opponents at Leeds did not at all 
forget to make use of the cry of “placeman.” The 
following is from one of the election jeux d’esprit :— 


re Electors, T have nought to conceal 
From those who may question or chatter ; 
But some spoony’s thought fit to reveal 
What I think « mere family matter : 
For it really was not my intention 
To speak of what now must appear, 





That a trifle I've got scarce worth mention, 
Besides my Twelve Hundred a year. 


“T got a snug Thousand for Dad, 
With the Saints he has still been a crony ; 
Two Thousand for Harry, poor lad, 
Who's just off for Sierra Leone. 
Only think what a saving of pelf 
To the people of England is here 
To get Harry and Dad and myself, 
And all for Four Thousand a year!” 


The poetry was not all on the side of the Tory- 
Radical coalition that exemplified Mr. Disraeli’s idea 
of Conservatism, and nearly succeeded in ejecting 
Macaulay. Some very pretty verses appeared in the 
Mercury, apparently written by some enthusiastic 
young lady, vehemently in favour of the young ba- 
chelor candidate. It must have been always la- 
mented in certain quarters that he was so insensible 
to ebullitions of feminine feeling. 

It may be as well if we rapidly remind our 
readers of the main facts of the period of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Roebuck has devoted a couple of volumes 
to these days, but he has not quite succeeded in giv- 
ing them an adequate exhibition. The Polignac 
tyranny in France was just over. Macaulay de- 
signed a two-volume work on the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 ; it was actually advertised, and doubt- 
less written in part. Nothing, however, came of the 
idea, but it would be a very gratifying circumstance 
if the manuscript could be recovered. The House 
which Macaulay entered was famous for braying, 
baaing, crowing, mewing, and similar playfulnesses, 
recorded in Ten Thousand a Year. Everywhere the 
elections, after the King’s death, had gone against 
the Tory ministry, and it was clear that their days 
were numbered. At once Brougham gave notice 
that on that day fortnight he would bring on a mo- 
tion for Parliament Reform. It is surpassingly dif- 
ficult at this time of day to recall how Harry Brough- 
am largely filled the mind and attracted the gaze 
of all men. Before that date the Government was 
left in a minority. To add to the portentous look 
of affairs, the Asiatic cholera now broke out, under 
circumstances that strongly reminded men of the 
Great Plague. Earl Russell, then Lord John, now 
brought forward the Reform Bill. The secrets of 
its details were reserved, with curious circumstances 
of mystery and fascination, to the very last. It is 
curious how circumstances have factitiously invested 
Lord John with the paternity of the Reform Bill. 
In all its details the measure was Earl Grey’s, Lord 
John was not even 9 member of the Cabinet. He 
had not much more to do with it than Mr. Macaulay 
himself. After the famous seven nights’ debate, the 
second reading was carried by a majority of one, 
equivalent to a defeat. The formal defeat came 
soon. afterwards, on General Gascoigne’s motion. 
The King was persuaded to dissolve the Parliament. 
Unparalleled scenes were witnessed in the two 
Houses, Noble lords were shaking their fists in each 
other’s faces, and Sir Robert Peel had to be dragged 
down to his seat by his friends. The bill of 
course, through the new Parliament. The last night 
of the debate in the House of Lords was protracted 
till between six and seven in the morning, when it 
was thrown out. Lord Ebrington’s motion, that the 
Commons would not desert the Bill or the ministers, 
was carried, Then occurred riots throughout the 
country, the burning of Nottingham Castle, the sack 
of Bristol. On this next occasion there was a majo- 
rity of nine in favour of the Bill ; but the Opposition 
afterwards obtained a majority of thirty-five against 
Ministers. They resigned, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington was unable to form a ministry, Sir Robert 
Peel being unwilling to join it. For nine days the 
country was without a government. The excite- 
ment was everywhere violent, There was little 
doubt that if necessary a creation of new Peers would 
swamp the House of Lords. The opposition Peers 
seceded. The Bill was carried. The long-expected 
writ was sent to Leeds. 

Few names-during this stormy period stood higher 
than Macaulay’s.. Several passages during this pe- 
riod—his altercation with Sir Robert Peel, the rivalry 
with Mr. Croker, the revolutionary tendency of his 
speeches—have become matter of literary and gene- 
ral history. His reputation rose higher and higher 
at Leeds, while his fame gradually expanded in these 
momentous years. The first candidate fixed on b 
the Leeds people was Mr. Marshall. After a wha 
or two his name was selected. - The turmoil of the 
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election was very great. Macaulay himself said that 
he had the impression that Leeds was always in a 
storm. 


The following letters and speech explain them- 
selves. Next week we shall very briefly give a nar- 
rative of the election :— 


“London, August 3, 1832. 

“My dear Sir,—I am truly happy to find that 
the opinion of my friends at Leeds on the subject 
of canvassing agrees with that which I have long 
entertained. The practice of begging for votes is, 
as it seems to me, absurd, pernicious, and altogether 
at variance with the true principles of representa- 
tive government. The suffrage of an elector ought 
not to be asked or to be given as a personal favour. 
It is as much for the interest of constituents to 
choose well as it can be for the interest of a candi- 
date to be chosen. To request an honest man to 
vote according to his conscience is superfluous. To 
— him to vote against his conscience is an in- 

t. 

“The practice of canvassing is quite reasonable 
under a system in which men are sent to Parlia- 
ment to serve themselves. It is the height of ab- 
surdity under a system under which men are sent 
to Parliament to serve the public. While we had 
only a mock representation it was natural enough 
that this practice should be carried to a great ex- 
tent. I trust it will soon perish with the abuses 
from which it sprung; I trust that the great and 
intelligent body of people who have obtained the 
elective franchise will see that seats in the House 
of Commons ought not to be given, like rooms in 
an almshouse, to urgency of solicitation, and that a 
man who surrenders his vote to caresses and suppli- 
cations forgets his duty as much as if he sold it for 
a banknote. I hope to see the day when an En- 
glishman will think it as great an affront to be 
courted and fawned upon in his capacity of elector 
as in his capacity of juryman—in the polling-booth 
as in the jury-box he has a great trust confided to 
him, a sacred duty to discharge. He would be 
shocked at the thought of finding an unjust verdict 
because the plaintiff or the defendant had been very 
civil or pressing; and if he would reflect, he would, 
I think, be equally shocked at the thought of voting 
for a candidate for whose public character he felt 
no esteem, merely because that candidate had called 
upon him and begged 45 { hard and had shaken 
his hand very warmly. am delighted, though 
not at all surprised, to find that the enlightened and 
public-spirited gentlemen, in whose name you write, 
agree with me on this subject. My conduct is be- 
fore the electors of Leeds. My opinions shall on 
all occasions be stated to them with sinew, frank- 
ness, if they approve that conduct, if they concur 
in those opinions they ought not for my sake, but 
for their own, to choose me as their Member. To 
be so chosen I should indeed consider as a high and 
enviable honour, but I should think it no honour to 
be returned to Parliament by persons who, thinking 
me destitute of the requisite qualifications, had yet 
been wrought upon by cajolery and importunity to 
poll for me in despite of their better judgment. 

“J will now proceed to answer the questions 
which you have proposed as plainly as I can. To 
most of them I have formerly replied, and need 
now only by a simple affirmative. I am convinced 
the Corn Laws ought to be altered in such a manner 
as may enable the consumers to obtain cheaper 
bread ; that the strictest economy ought to be ob- 
served ; that sinecures ought to be abolished; that 
no pension ought to be henceforth given which has 
not been earned by public services; that tithes 
ought, both in England and Ireland, to be extin- 
guished by a fair commutation ; that slavery ought 
to be abolished in every part of the empire; that 
monopolies ought to be destroyed ; that many parts 
of our municipal system ought to undergo a revi- 
sion ; and that a great and extensive reform in the 
law, with the view of making it cheaper, clearer, 
and more rational, is indispensably required. I dis- 
like the stamp on newspapers, because I conceive 
that in the present state of public feeling they ope- 
rate not only as a tax on sound knowledge, but as a 
bounty on profligate and inflammatory publications. 
I heartily hope that they will soon be taken off. I 
am decidedly favourable to the principle of a bond 
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“There are some other questions in the paper 
transmitted to me which require longer answers. 
You ask whether I will support ‘an equalization, 
to a great extent, of the Church Establishment, 
and a ceasing to compel any one to pay for the 
maintenance of any particular doctrine which he 
does not approve ?” er 

“This question seems to involve a contradiction. 
‘An equalization to a great extent of the Church 
Establishment’ implies that there is still to be a 
Church Establishment; ‘a ceasing to compel any 
one to pay for the maintenance of any particular 
doctrine. which he does not approve,’ implies the 
complete abolition of the Church Establishment. 

“There is not, I think, a more perplexing ques- 
tion in the whole science of politics than the ques- 
tion, whether it be or be not desirable that the 
State should make provision for the religious in- 
struction of the people. In fact it is a question 
which does not admit of a general solution. 

“We must look at the circumstances of every 
particular case. The Americans, situated as they 
are, judge wisely in having no established religion. 
The French, on the other hand, judge as wisely in 
giving a stipend from the revenues of the State to 
the ministers of opposite religions. Before we can 
properly decide what course ought to be taken in 

ingland it is necessary that we should take many 
circumstances into consideration ; the nature of the 
ecclesiastical revenues ; the manner in which those 
revenues are mixed up with private property ; the 
state of public feeling towards the Church. We 
ought also to cousider whether the dislike which is 
undoubtedly felt towards the Church by a great 
and respectable party in the country be a curable or 
incurable dislike, whether it proceed from anything 
essentially bad in the doctrines or constitution, or 
from tg: age which judicious legislation might 
remove. These are matters of which I have thought 
long and anxiously. It would be impossible for 
me, within the limits to which I must on the pre- 
sent occasion confine myself, to state all the argu- 
ments on both sides which have occurred to me. I 
will therefore simply declare my opinion, without 
defending it at length. I think it desirable that 
the Church of England should be reformed. I do 
not think it desirable that it should be destroyed. 

“T have said that I object to monopolies gene- 
rally, and I know of no reason for making an ex- 
ception in favour of the Bank. But as the question 
relating to that corporation is one which I have not 
minutely studied, as it is one respecting which very 
acute and liberal men are undecided, and as it is 
one which a Committee of the House of Commons 
is still engaged in investigating, I think it right to 
suspend my judgment. You must permit me to 
say that I entertain great doubts about the expedi- 
ency of establishing a National Bank, to be con- 
ducted under the superintendence of the Govern- 
ment, and for the profit of the State. That super- 
intendence would, I fear, be careless, and that profit 
might turn out a loss. Trading governments have 
seldom performed well either the business of go- 
verning or the business of trading. I throw out 
these merely as my first thoughts. The subject is 
one which requires much longer consideration than 
T have Honk hte to give to it. 

“ My opinions concerning the ballot are already 
before you. They are unaltered, I still continue 
to think that it is the best mode of voting—the 
mode of voting which most completely secures the 
prs wpe the legal coercion of the few, and 
against the physical coercion of the many ; against 
ejectments on the one hand, and the outrages of 
mobs on the other. You ask my opinion concern- 
ing Triennial Parliaments. I think seven years ra- 
ther too long a term. But I am inclined to think 
the term of three years rather too short. At all 
evenis, I think that it will be desirable, if the du- 
ration of Parliaments is shortened, to abolish the 
absurd law which provides that a dissolution shall 
follow the demise of the Crown; that law has, 
within my own memory, dispersed a Parliament 
which had scarcely sat a year. But I will frankly 
confess that I am not disposed at this time to press 
the introduction of ballot or any other extensive 
change in our representative system. We have 
made a great experiment. Let us pause, at least 
for a few months, and watch its effects, Till the 
first elections under the new law shall have taken 
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place it will be impossible to say how much that 
law may have indirectly done to remove those evils 
which produced the feeling in favour of the ballot. 
Till a session or two has passed it will not be easy 
to judge whether it be or be not necessary that the 
representatives of the people should be called to a 
triennial reckoning. The game is in our hands, 
We are sure that we can, if necessary, follow up 
the great victory which we have won. ‘The delay 
of a year is nothing in the life of a nation. The 
events of a year may teach us inestimable lessons. 
Of this however you may be assured, that I will 
never shrink from any change, however extensive, 
which experience may prove to be necessary for the 
good government of the people. 

“T wish to add a few words touching a question 
which has lately been much canvassed; I mean the 
question of the pledges. In this letter, and in every 
letter which I have written to my friends at Leeds, 
I have plainly declared my opinions. But I think 
it, at this conjuncture, my duty to declare that I 
will give No pLepGEs. I will not bind myself to 
make or to support any particular motion. I will 
state as shortly as I can some of the reasons which 
have induced me to form this determination. The 
great beauty of the representative system is that it 
unites the advantages of popular control with the 
advantage arising from a division of labour; just as 
a physician understands medicine better than an or- 
dinary man ; just as a shoemaker makes shoes better 
than an ordi man, a person whose life is passed 
in transacting affairs of State becomes a better states- 
man than an ordinary man. In politics, as well as 
every other department of life, the public ought to 
have the means of checking those who serve it. If 
a man finds that he derives no benefit from the pre- 
scription of his physician, he calls in another; if his 
shoes do not fit him, he changes his shoemaker ; if 
his representatives misgovern him, he can discard 
them at the next election ; but when he has called 
in a physician of whom he hears a good report, and 
whose general practice he believes to be judicious, it 
would be absurd in him to tie down that physician 
to order particular pills and particular draughts. 
While he continues to be the customer of a shoe- 
maker, it would be absurd in him to sit by and mete 
every motion of that shoemaker’s hand. And, in 


him to require positive pledges, and to exact daily 
and hourly obedience from his representative. My 
opinion is, that electors ought at first to choose cau- 
tiously, then to confide liberally; and when the 
term for which they have selected their member has 
expired, to review his conduct equitably, and to pro- 
nounce on the whole taken together. 

“ Consider, too, that the business of a Member of 
Parliament is the pursuit not of speculative truth, 
but of practical good; and that though in specula- 
tion every truth is consistent with every other truth, 
yet in practice one good measure may be incompa- 
tible with another. It is often absolutely necessary 
to bear with a lesser evil in order to get rid of a 
greater. For example, 1 think the Corn Laws an 
evil; but if there had been in this Parliament a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty members absolutely 
bound by pledges to attempt the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, there would have been a division in the 
ranks of the reformers, the Tories would have tri- 
umphed. and I verily believe, that at the moment 
at which I am writing, Lord John Russell’s Bill 
would have been lost, and the Duke of Wellington 
would have been Prime Minister. 

“Such cases may and will occur again. Some 
such cases I can, I think, distinctly foresee. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that it is the true wisdom of electors 
to choose a representative whom they believe to be 
honest and enlightened, and having chosen him, to 
leave him a large discretion. When his term ex- 
pires, when he again presents himself before them, 
it will be their duty to take a general survey of his 
conduct and to consider whether he have or have not 
pursued that course which has, under all the cir- 
cumstances, most tended to promote the public 

ood, 
“Tf the people of Leeds think proper to repose 
in me that confidence which is necessary to the 

roper discharge of the duties of a representative, 
j hope that I shall not abuse it. If it be their 





pleasure to fetter their members by positive pro- 
mises, it is in their power to do so, I can only say 











the same manner, it would, I think, be absurd in | 








that on such terms I cannot conscientiously serve 
them. 

“ T hope, and feel assured, that the sincerity with 
which I make this explicit declaration, will, if it 
deprive me of the votes of my friends at Leeds, se- 
cure to me what I value far more highly, their es- 
teem. 

“ Believe me ever, my dear Sir, 
“ Your most faithful servant, 
“'T, B. Macaunay.” 


* October 20, 1852. 

“Gentlemen,—The canvass of the borough is now 
nearly completed ; and the examination about the 
disputed votes is about to begin. I cannot refrain 
at this juncture from expressing to you the feelings 
of gratitude and pride with which I have learned 
the extent of your kindness towards me. 

“T have not, as you are aware, asked for a single 
vote. I conceived that by the Reform Bill a high 
and solemn trust had been reposed in you—not for 
your benefit solely, still less for mine—but for the 
benefit of this great empire. I conceived that it 
would be insulting to suppose that caresses and 
supplications would induce you to betray the trust. 
To vote for the fittest candidate is the plain duty of 
an elector. To entreat a man to perform a plain 
duty .is no high compliment. To entreat a man to 
violate duty is the grossest of outrages. I have 
heard many among you speak with just indignation 
of those Members of Parliament who, to oblige a 
friend, run down to a committee and vote for or 
against a Bill without hearing the evidence or un- 
derstanding the case. We can all see distinctly that 
a legislator who barters away in a commerce of pri- 
vate civilities the powers which have been entrusted 
to him for the general good, is unworthy of the 
esteem and confidence of his countrymen. But 
surely if this easiness of temper, this inability to 
resist solicitation, this disposition to gratify indi- 
viduals at the expense of the community, be scan- 
dalous in the legislator, it is no less scandalous in 
the elector. If constituents give their votes in ex- 
change for the personal attention of a candidate, 
with what face can they afterwards blame the man 
of their choice for giving his vote conceining a rail- 
road or a canal in exchange for the nal atten- 
tions of an interested party ? What right have they 
to expect that their member shall be more honest 
than themselves; that he shall be proof to that 
same coaxing and begging which they have them- 
selves been unable to resist? How can they com- 
plain if he sells them for the same wretched con- 
sideration for which he bought them? It is in 
vain to expect that there will be a high standard of 
political morality in the representative body when 
there is a low standard in the constituent body. 

“But I need not press this argument. All that 
I saw during my last visit to Leeds, all that I have 
since learned, has convinced me that my resolution 
not to solicit you in person, is decidedly approved 
by you. I was received by you with a cordial ity, 
the remembrance of which will never be. effaced 
from my mind. The result of the canvass which 
has since been carried on by my friends is such, as 
in my most sanguine moments I had never ventured 
to anticipate. I rejoice in our success, and I glory 
in it: for it has been gained by no unworthy arts. 
If I had stooped to one act of meanness, if I had 
breathed one secret calumny against an opponen 
if I had sacrificed one principle, if I had skulked 
away from one questioner, if I had returned one in- 
sincere or evasive answer, if I had owed one advan- 
to fawning, to corruption, or to intimidation, 
if I knew that there was, in all the long list of those 
who have promised me their support, the name of 
one elector whose promise had been extorted by the 
menace of a customer, a landlord, or a revenue 
officer, I should be not elated, but humbled by the 
intelligence which I have received. You will bear 
me witness that I have on every occasion spoken to 
you with the freedom which becomes a man who 
aspires to represent a free people. You will bear 
me witness that I have never by any disingenuous 
artifice attempted to keep out of sight those parts 
of my political creed which were likely to make me 
unpopular. If I should be returned, as I confidently 
expect to be returned, to the next Parliament by 





the people of Leeds, I shall be returned in a manner 
honourable to them and to me, without having spent 
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one shilling, without having begged one vote, with- 
out having flinched from one question, without 
having concealed or softened down one opinion, 
without deception, without corruption, and without 
intimidation. 

“From what I have seen of your vigour, your 
activity, and your public spirit, I am certain that it 
is unnecessary for me to exhort you to persevere. 
You know the magnitude of the objects which are 
at stake. You know by how much artifice we are 
opposed. I entertain not the slightest doubt that 
your energy will hold out unabated to the end, and 
that the good cause in which we are engaged—the 
cause of liberty and order—will signaliy triumph 
over the monstrous coalition which has been formed 
between those who hate all order and those who 
hate all liberty. 

“T am, Gentlemen, yours most faithfully, 
“T. B. Macaunay.” 


The requisition was presented to Mr. Macaulay 
in London by a deputation. 


Reply. 


“London, October 5, 1831. 


“ Gentlemen,—It is not easy for me to express the 
feelings of pride and pleasure with which I have 
read your requisition and looked over the long series 
of respectable names attached to it. The trust which 
you have offered to me is one which, young as I am 
in public life. and uncounected as I am with your 
town, I should have thought it the height of pre- 
sumption to solicit. It is one which I should con- 
sider as an ample reward for a long course of labo- 
rious public service. Should you place me in the 
high and honourable situation of your representa- 
tive, it shall be my constant endeavour to vindicate 
your choice by steadily adhering to those public 
principles to which alone, as I well know, I am in- 
debted for your favour. 

“ What those public principles are I need not here 
state at len I have to the best of my power 
supported the Reform Bill introduced by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and I shall always be ready to sup- 
port every measure which may appear to me neces- 

to secure the freedom and purity of election. 

“T am firmly convinced that the system of slavery 
which exists in our colotiies is inconsistent with re- 
ligion, with morality, and with sound policy, and 
that itis the duty of the Legislature to take mea- 
sures for the ome and complete extinction of that | 
great evil. Such measures will always have my | 
warmest support. I shall at the same time be ready | 
to concur in every regulation which may be ueces- | 
sary fer the protection of those British labourers | 
who are so situated that they can scarcely be con- | 
sidered as free agents. 

“A great and extensive reform in the whole | 
system of our civil and criminal jurisprudence ought 
to be, and I trust will, be the consequence of reform | 
in the representation. 





“To mitigate as far as possible the public bur- | 


dens, and to distribute them jndiciously, will be 
among the first duties of the Parliament. It will be 
in an especial manner the duty of those who may, 
under the new system, represent the great manu- 
facturing towns to attack those monopolies by which, 
far more than by direct taxation, the difficulties 
under which the country now lies, have been pro- 
duced. I conceive, in particular, that the whole 
system of the Corn Laws requires a complete revi- 
sion, and that the vast market of the East ought, 
with as little delay as possible, to be thrown open 
to English industry and enterprise. 

“A reformed House of Commons will undoubtedly 
take into its most serious consideration the state of 
Ireland. I shalt assuredly support to the best of 
my ability any measure which may appear to me 
likely to improve the moral and physical condition 
of a people suffering under the effects of many ages 
of misgovernment. 

“T trust that it will be in my power shortly to 
visit Leeds, to return thanks personally to those who 
have honoured me with their confidence, ana to re- 
turn full and explicit answers to those questions 
which electors are entitled to ask of every man who 
solicits a public trust at their hands, I will there- 
fore at present only repeat that I feel the deepest 
gratitude for your kindness, and that if your choice 


| of Commons could do for you has been done. The 


shall fall on me, my time, and whatever talents I 
ossess, shall be devoted to your service. 
“JT have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
“ Your most faithful servant, 
“'T. B. Macautay.” 


Macaulay's Speech. 


Mr. Macaulay, M.P., was received with loud and 
repeated cheers, and addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows :—Gentlemen, I am quite sure that however 
widely we may differ in opinion, we must all be 
convinced of this—that the only way to come toa 
right decision is by fairly hearing every person. 
Expressions of approbation and disapprobation, of 
course, every meeting like this is perfectly entitled 
to employ ; but interruption merely for the sake of 
interruption proves nothing but this, that those who 
so interrupt are utterly unfit to exercise any deli- 
berative or political function. If the opinions of 
men are reasonable, discussion will show they are 
founded in reason ; if unreasonable, it ought to be 
the wish of every rational person to have them cor- 
rected by discussion. I should most deeply regret 
it, if any of those who honour me with their sup- 
pet were to give the slightest disturbance to my 

onourable opponent, and the same measure of jus- 
tice which it is my inclination to show I fully ex- 
pect from you that I shall now receive. It is im- 
possible for me to address you from this place, with- 
out remembering that the only time I ever was in 
this hall before was when we met to celebrate the 
passing of that great measure to which you owe it 
that you aré now entitled to sit in judgment on the 
claims of candidates. On that occasion, I saw this 
space filled with a crowd of persons who were met 
to celebrate the triumph of English liberty over 
good old English fare, and in a true English spirit. 
I well remember the joy and exultation with which 
at that time we contemplated the great triumph we 
had won. It is now for you to decide whether that 
triumph has or has not been won in vain. The Re- 
form Bill in itself is nothing. All its utility, all its 
effect, it must derive from the wisdom and virtue of 
the constituent bodies which it calls into existence. 
Whatever an administration, firmly attached as I 
believe it to be to the true interests of the people— 
whatever a House of Commons, which, though 
elected under the old system, did, I can truly say, 
coincide with the feelings and wishes of the nation 
—whatever such a Government and such a House 


rest you must do for yourselves. There is no power 
in law, there is no power in government, to raise 
from degradation and distress a people who are 
false-to themselves. It is, it must be, their own 
work, All that we could do has been to put the 
power into their hands, It is for them to see that 
they use it rightly. My friend Mr. Bower has 
asked whether I adhere to the opinions, which a 
short time ago I gave in writing, as to some of the 
most important questions of public policy pro- 
pounded to me by the Leeds Political Union. Gen- 
tlemen, to those opinions I adhere. If you do me 
the honour of placing the in Parliament, I shall go 
there determined in the first place to support, in 
office or out of office—and if in office, it will only 
be because I believe that I can be of more use to my 
country than out of office—the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. Iam for peace with all the 
world, because I believe that on the maintenance of 
peace, more than on any single circumstance, de- 

nd the good government and happiness of nations. 

am for peace, because I feel that scarcely any ad- 
vantages that have ever been obtained by war could 
compensate to society for that which is the least 
part of the evils of war—namely, the vast waste 
of public treasure it occasions. I am for personal 
freedom in every part of the globe—freedom to the 
white and freedom to the negro. I am for liberty 
of discussion, because I believe that without dis- 
cussion no institutions can make a le perma- 
nently free and happy—because, in the best form 
of government, discussion is still required to se- 
cure the good working of that government—and 
because, under the worst forms of government, 
public opinion has the power to mitigate if not to 
destroy the evil. I am for religious liberty in the 
fullest sense of the word ; I detest all disabilities— 








everything which is galling to the conscience or 


vidual. I know perfectly well that these opinions 
may be represented, and that they have been repre- 
sented—I have heard them so represented in the 
House of Commons—as opinions unfavourable to 
religion. My opinion is that pious policy is strictly 
tolerant. We act most in support of religion, and 
act in a manner most calculated to strengthen the 
interest of that religion, when we give universal 
freedom to religious belief. We hear it said, and I 
lately have heard it said in the House of Commons, 
that a policy which did not give a decided advantage 
to one sect over another, was an infidel policy. 
These words have been echoed and re-echoed in the 
country. According to this authority, justice is in- 
fidelity, and mercy is infidelity, and toleration is 
liberalism, and liberalism is only another name for 
infidelity. It is infidelity, it seeias, to think wor- 
thily of God and justly of his law, and not to en- 
‘circle with worldly defences that religion of which 
} the page os are not carnal, and whose kingdom is 
‘not of this world. And it is infidelity to direct at- 
‘tacks rather against the evils of gross immorality, 
than against altars which, though differing from 
Ours in form, are not perhaps heaped with less ac- 
‘ceptable incense or kindled with less celestial fire. 
| We must be content to bear this reproach as it was 
borne by the great men of former dase 07 Tillot- 
son, Locke, and Sidney ; and the only regret we 
‘ought to feel when we hear it, that those men who 
profess and perhaps sincerely feel a zeal for religion 
should bring disgrace on those trnths which are the 
last restraint on the powerful, and the last consola- 
tion of the unhappy. As Iam for freedom of dis- 
‘cussion and of worship, so I am also for freedom of 
‘trade. I am for a system under which we may sell 
where we can sell dearest, and buy where we can 
buy cheapest. I firmly believe that by just legisla- 
‘tion on commercial subjects, a great part of that 
distress which the people of this country labour un- 
der may be alleviated or removed. And as I am 
now speaking on commercial subjects, I think it 
right, without waiting for any questioning, openly 
and at once to tell you the state of my mind with 
regard to the question which furnishes mottoes for 
some of these flags. Gentlemen, when I last ap- 
peared at Leeds, I said distinctly that in my opinion 
the employment of children in factories required 
legislative interference. I said at the same time that 
until there was before me the evidence as to the ex- 
tent of the evil, and as to the nature of the remedies 
required, I would give no opinion upon details. 
Gentlemen, as that evidence is not yet printed, it is 
out of my power to give a positive opinion as to the 
extent of regulation which the factory system re- 

uires. But, Gentlemen, permit me to say that 
though I distinctly admit that the employment of 
children in factories does require regulation, I can 
by no means admit that those topics which I have 
so often heard advanced upon this subject, have in 
them any soundness; and I do say that if there 
should be any great expectations of relief from this 
measure by the lower orders—lower! I ought to 
apologize for using the word, for they are lower only 
because Providence has decreed that some of us 
should earn our bread by the sweat of our brow; if 
the labouring class ex great relief from any 
practicable measure of this nature, they are under a 
great delusion. They are confounding the symp- 
toms of the disease with the disease itself. ey 
are acting much in the way a man should act 
if, when he had a fever and felt hot and. uncom- 
fortable, he should think merely of plunging 
into ice water, in order to get relieved, and should 
make the fever worse and carry it on to death, I 
believe the overworking of children, as far it exists, 
is not a cause, but an effect, of distress. A bad 
system of legislation, excessive taxation, wars im- 
prudently commenced and imprudently carried on ; 
these things have brought this country into a state 
in which the labourer and his family cannot live as 
they can in the United States. I say, that if under 
these circumstances, instead of falling on the real 
causes of the evil, and depending on judicious legis- 
lation with regard to trade, and strict economy in 
the public expenditure, you attack the symptoms 
which are not the disease; if you merely make a 
law to say, when laws which now exist render it 
difficult for a child when working ten hours a day 
to obtain a subsistence, that it shall not work more 








which can shock the sincere scruples of any indi- 
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the wrong end. Against cruelty, against oppression, 
against the immoderate working of children of too 
tender an age to judge for themselves, I have as 
firm and fixed an opinion as any person; and a 
measure which shall protect them against the rapa- 
city of either master, or parish, or parents, I am 
determined to support, And now, gentlemen, be- 
fore I stop, I must be permitted to say a few words 
with reference to the candidates who ask for your 
support. Respecting Mr. Sadler, you will all bear 
me witness, that when I was here last I never 
uttered a single syllable concerning him; I did not 
think it fair to him, I did not think it honourable 
in me, to make any attack upon him when not pre- 
sent. And I can say with perfect truth, that never 
since that gentleman was even spoken of as an 
opponent of mine in the contest for this borough 
have I, directly or indirectly, said or written any- 
thing whatever to his prejudice, I believe that 
those with whom I have had most communication 
in this town will bear me witness that I have never 
even suggested to them in conversation any topic 
of attack on Mr. Sadler. (Cheers, and “ it is true.”) 
I have seen it stated, indeed, in a Leeds newspaper, 
that an attack on Mr. Sadler in the Morning Chroni- 
cle was written by me. It is false. A wretched 
piece of buffoonery was put into my hands last 
night, signed Richard Oastler. That gentleman 
chooses to assert, that I gave Mr. Sadler a nick- 
name. Gentlemen, it is false. Gentlemen, as I am 
now standing side by side with Mr. Sadler before you, 
he having the full advantage of the last word, I shall 
without the least personal animosity, but in the dis- 
charge of a public duty, offer a few considerations 
to your attention. I ask you, then, gentlemen, whe- 
ther it be fit that the first choice of this great town, 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, should fall on 
a determined opponent of that Bill. I have seen it 
said, gentlemen, that we have now only to look 
forward, the Reform Bill is passed. (A voice in the 
crowd, “It is not worth a curse.”) I do not believe 
that those gentlemen who will vote under the Re- 
form Bill, think it is not worth a curse. I know it 
has been said, we ought only to look forward, that the 
past is past, and that there is no reason for recurring 
to the former conduct of any gentleman, that you 
ought only to look to his present professions. Gen- 
tlemen, this is a most convenient doctrine for those 
who, after having done their best to prevent the 
victory of the people, desire to come in for the 
fruits of that victory. This, I say, is a conve- 
nient doctrine for those who, after obtaining power 
under one system by flattering the oligarchy, are 
desirous to obtain power under another system 
by cajoling the people. Assuredly, gentlemen, 
in such a retrospection there should be no- 
thing vindictive, nothing of animosity. We should 
not look back for the purpose of vengeance, God’ 
forbid; but God forbid also that we should not 
look back for the purpose of precaution. In what 
manner are you to judge of those who offer them- 
selves to your choice, except by looking at what they 
have done? If a person has not seen any abuse in 
the old system of representation, where is he to see | 
abuse? How are you to expect economy from those 
who have clung to the very last to the system which 
was the great source of profusion? How are you 
to expect a just care for the rights and liberties of 
the people from those whose political career has 
been a struggle against those very rights and liber- 
ties? With respect to the honourable gentleman 





who now offers himself to you, it is not my wish to 
speak with suspicion of his motives, or disrespect | 
for his talents. But he came into Parliament by | 
means of a proceeding which, more than any other 
proceeding in my time, excited, and ought to have | 
excited, the disgust and horror of the people. I say 
that he was seated ‘in Parliament by the ejectments 
of the Duke of Newcastle. You are aware that I | 
speak before Mr. Sadler. Whatever he wishes to | 
deny or justify, it will be in his power to deny or | 
justify. Isay that when seated in Parliament by 
those ejectments, I do not find that Mr. Sadler sup- | 
ported even such a reform as the transfer of the for- 
feited franchise of East Retford to Birmingham. I 
find a motion made by Lord John Russell for the 
lowest reform that could be conceived, which scarcely 
deserves the name of reform—for giving two mem- 
bers each to the great unrepresented towns of Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Birmingham, without any dis- 
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franchisement whatever. I do not find that Mr. 
Sadler supported that motion. I do know that du- 
ring the whole of that great contest in which we 
have been engaged, he firmly and pertinaciously 
opposed the Reform Bill. And I say, without the 
slightest personality to Mr. Sadler, speaking as I 
should of those gentlemen for whom I entertain the 
greatest kindness and respect, I say, that if there be, 
as I firmly believe that there are, great abuses still 
to be corrected, great reforms still to be made, I 
could not, as a consistent man, give my confidence 
to any person who has supported that abuse which 
was the parent of all abuses, and opposed that reform 
from which alone we can derive hope of other re- 
forms, Gentlemen, this is what I have to say with 
respect to my honourable opponent. I say without 
hesitation, that though you i most easily have 
found in the ranks of the Reformers a man better 
fitted to represent your wishes and interests than 
myself, yet T'do say that as against an opponent of 
reform, I have a right to demand your support. 
Gentlemen, the only imputation against myself 
which I conceive from the cries I hear in the meet- 
ing to have gained any credit, is that I have a place 
of £1200 a year. Now, gentlemen, will you con- 
sider this? I suppose we are all agreed on this 
point—that we must have a Government. Now, 
gentlemen, if you choose to make a law, or wish a 
law to be made, that all persons who hold offices 
should hold those offices gratuitously, consider what 
you are doing. (A voice in the crowd, “You shan’t 
sit in Parliament.”) That is another question. I be- 
lieve you will all agree with me that if the people of 
Leeds should send a placeman to Parliament, public 
liberty will be a greater gainer by such a connection 
than the Administration. I believe that it is desir- 
able that the Legislature and the executive govern- 





| Company. I allow, gentlemen, that if the remu- 
| neration be unreasonable, it is as unjust to lay the 

burden on our subjects in India as on the people of 
, England ; but: before gentlemen make the situation 
| which T hold the topic of invective either in speaking 
or in writing, it might be as well if they would as- 
certain, first, the nature of the office ; secondly, the 
amount of the salary; and thirdly, the source from 
which that salary proceeds. Gentlemen, I do not 


| wish to detain you further. Gentlemen, I feel most 


| deeply impressed with the kind reception you have 
given me. If youshall think fit to entrust me with 
the great charge of representing your interests in 
Parliament, I will, to the best of my power, dis- 
charge that most faithfully, so that when the time 
shall arrive, when I shall return it to your hands, 
I may be able to look upon you without shame. If, 
gentlemen, you shall think fit to send me back into 
retirement, I shall receive——lI have no reason, gen- 
tlemen, to say that the service of the public is a 
thankless service. I have received from several 
places besides Leeds the offer to make me a candi- 
date ; but I have declined them all, resolved to stake 
on your favour my chance of remaining in public 
life. If you shall reject me, I shall return again to 
my fireside and to my books with perfect content- 
ment; and I am sure of this, that I shall never lose 
the satisfaction which must attend the consciousness 
that, during my short public life, 1 have at least 
meant and endeavoured well. 


(Leeds Mercury, September 8th, 1832.) 
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ment should be united in this way. I have no fear 
for the result when you have popular constituent | 
bodies, when you have none but efficient places, | 
and when such places are only paid according to | 
that rate by which labour of the same kind is and | 
must be remunerated in the present state of society. 

If a law were to be made enacting that the public 

service should be gratuitous, consider what would | 
be the effect. The offices of State would be exclu- | 
sively occupied by proprietors, and no avenue would | 
be left by which men who spring from the people— | 
and I spring from the people—as a distinguished | 
statesman of the present day said, I have always | 
stood and always will stand by my order ; and I do | 
say that if you make the regulation that no man | 
shall hold office except he supports it out of his pri- | 
vate fortune, no man who has not a large private | 
fortune can be a member of Government. Under | 
such a regulation we should never have seen such | 
men as Lord Brougham, such men as Mr. Fox tak- 
ing office. I put it to the people of England whe- 
ther it is their wish to be governed by governments 
in which there shall be no democratic mixture ; in 
which there shall be no men who have sprung from 
the people ; whether the payment of £4000, £5000, 
or £6000 a year is net cheap compared with the 
effect of having no man in office who had not £3000 
or £4000 a year of his own? Rely upon it, all at- 
tempts to take away just and reasonable remunera- 
tion from public servants have an effect opposed to 
public liberty and to democracy. With respect to 
the particular office that I hold, I can only say, that 
during the year now coming, it will be one of the 
most efficient offices of government ; circumstances 
have given it an importance quite disproportioned 
to its ordinary importance. That great question, so 
interesting to trade and humanity, connected with 
the Charter of the East India Company comes on 
next Session of Parliament, and vast interests con- 
nected with the prosperity of England, and of no 
place more than of the town of Leeds, depend on 
the decision of that question. You are aware that 
there live in India under our government a hundred 
millions of people, for whose happiness we are an- 
swerable both before God and man. And I must 
say that there is no office on which at the pre- 
sent moment lies a heavier responsibility than on 
that which is called to deliberate upon and carry 
forward the measures relative to India. As one 
gentleman called out that the people of England 
are paying me £1200 a year, I beg to inform him 
that from the people of England I receive nothing. 
The Board-of Control is paid by the East India 





Tue glorious old city of Antwerp has once more 
taken upon itself to assert prominently and yet be- 
comingly its proud claim to rank foremost in all 
that respects Art, by inviting the whole world to 
assist at an Artistic Congress to be held within its 
walls, There are few cities that are in a position 
to dispute with Antwerp the claim to be the seat of 
this demonstration, either as regards the wealth both 
in number and value of the ancient monuments and 
treasures of art it possesses, or the celebrity of its 
school of painting, both in its ancient and modern 
professors; and, accordingly, the invitation which 
was offered on behalf of the corporation of Antwerp 
by its respected burgomaster, M. Franz Loos, has 
been worthily responded to. Not only are the 
streets crowded by eager shoals of sight-seekers, 
who are lounging through its white, dazzling, and 
quaintly-gabled streets, gazing across the broad 
waters of its “lazy” river, or upwards to the lofty 
spire of its wonderful old cathedral, or drinking 
in at intervals the delicious curillon of its most 
musical bells; but men with names of European 
celebrity are refreshing their memory of its glorious 
paintings and carvings, and learning with surprise 
that the school of painting which proudly traces 
back its foundation to Rubens, numbers now among 
its members men whose works may fearlessly stand 
comparison with those of the greatest masters of 
modern European art. It is hopeless to attempt to 
give even the names of the men of note who have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of benefiting 
by the splendid hospitality of the burghers of 
Antwerp, and I content myself with recording a 
few of ise names which will be most familiar to 
your readers. From England, from your various 
Art societies, came David Roberts, Ward, Doo, 
Donaldson, Digby Wyatt, Godwin, the Haghes 
(Louis and Charles), Cave Thomas, Knight, &c. 
Among the Frenchmen present were Edmond 
About, Champfleury, the n Taylor, Amédée 
Achard, Jules Simon, Albéric Second, Fréderic 
Thomas, De Montaiglon, andFleury. FromGermany 
came Becker, Cretius, Forster, Tidemann, Hiibner, 
Von Klewze, Achenbach, and a host of others. 
Belgium and Holland were of course fully and ad- 
mirably represented. Though the Congress was 
not officially opened till Sunday, the /étes un- 
doubtedly commenced on the afternoon of Saturday 
with the inauguration of M. Ducaju’s new statue of 
Boduognat. At eight o'clock the reception of the 
strangers took place at the Cercle Artistique, an 
eloquent speech of welcome being spoken by M. 


' Delvaux, the Vice-President of the Cercle, and re- 
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= to by M. Forster, of Dresden. -At the con- 
clusion of the addresses a torch-light procession 
was formed and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, and 
it is difficult to conceive a more striking spectacle 
than was afforded by the contemplation of this 
large and somewhat boisterous procession as it pa- 
raded the striking old Flemish streets, with their 
quaint gables lighted up by the glow of the torches, 
the windows gay with smiling occupants, and, 
towering above all, the magnificent spire of the 
Cathedral standing out dark and distinct in the 
yellow moonlight which flooded it. At the Hotel 
de Ville M. Loos offered a warm welcome to all the 
visitors, and passed round to them the wine of 
honour ; after which speeches were made in response 
by deputies from different kingdoms, England 
being represented by Mr. Donaldson and Mr. 
Cave Thomas. The greatest enthusiasm was, how- 
ever, caused by the speech of the representative of 
Holland, M. Hofdyck, who gave along and eloquent 
account of the mutual origin and ciose relation- 
ship of the Belgian and Dutch schools of painting. 
Sunday witnessed a procession of the Virgin, which, 
though on a scale of great magnitude, differed not 
from those common in all Catholic cities. The 
event of the day, however, consisted of the great 
banquet which was given in the Théatre des 
Variétés, at which between twelve and thir- 
teen hundred guests sat down to a repast of the 
most sumptuous description; and Englishmen will 
fully appreciate how admirable must have been the 
arrangements when they hear that all were at- 
tended to, all got a share of the rich Ixuries pro- 
vided, and that no such things as complaints were 
heard. Toasts and speeches of course abounded, and 
some stanzas, expressly composed for the Congress by 
M. Adolph Siret, and entitled La Brabanconne des 
Artistes, were effectively given by M. Vinck. In the 
evening there was a concert in the handsome 
gardens of the Société Royale d’Harmonie, which 
were brilliantly illuminated. A new cantata, com- 
posed expressly for the occasion by M. Lemaire, chef 
Worchestre of the Society, was given and warmly re- 
ceived. It is hopeless to attempt to give in extenso a 
detail of the occupations of the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday following. For the pleasure-seekers there 
was one endless round of amusements—archery, 
processions, aquatic sports, balls, concerts, and every 
variety of rustic or national sport. For the literary 
portion of the visitors, there was the exploring of 
the various treasures of ancient art contained in the 
cathedral, the churches, the museum, and other re- 
positories of the city. There was the inaugu- 
ration of the mural paintings at the church of 
St. George; there was the contemplation of the 
paintings of the modern Belgian school at the 
Académie Royale, comprising a collection of works 
which, both with regard to quantity and merit, 
shows that Belgium must be ranked in the very 
front of modern Art. Then, lastly, there was the 
meeting of the Congress itself. I suppose that no 
one is so utopian as to dream of any permanent 
change being effected in the prospects of either art 
or artists by the eloquence there lavished ; but it was, 
nevertheless, an interesting spectacle to see men of 
European celebrity, and representing so many diffe- 
rent and occasionaily jarring nationalities, discussin 
subjects connected with art with so much a 
enthusiasm, and, on the whole, unanimity of opinion. 
The members of the Congress were divided into three 
sections, which undertook respectively, 1st, Questions 
of Material Interest; 2nd, Questions of Artistic In- 
terest; and 3rd, Questions of Philosophic Interest. 
This placing of the material interest in the first 
rank gave rise to an excited and amusing discussion. 
I do not of course attempt to describe all the in- 
genious theories that were mooted, nor do I think 
that your readers would be much interested by a re- 
port of the proceedings, more especially as at pre- 
sent they have one plenty in those of the 
various congresses which are being held within 
the limits of your own kingdom. The close of the 
fetes was celebrated by a brilliant display of fire- 
works, including the lighting up of the spire 
of the cathedral. The effect that was produced 
by this illumination it is impossible to attempt ade- 
quately to describe. A grand ball terminated these 
fetes, which have been of the very highest order, 





THE NEW BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


We are glad to recognize iu the appointment of Dr. 
Thomson to the See of Gloucester and Bristol not 
only the promotion of a churchman of high character 
and moderate views, but also the merited advance- 
ment of one of the most thoughtful and cultivated 
literary men of the day. His acknowledged writings 
may be enumerated as follows:—(1) The Outlines 
of the Laws of Thought ; (2) Bampton Lectures on 
the Atonement ; (3) Contributions to the Oxford 
Essays ; (4) Contributions to Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible; (5) Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s 
Inn; (6) Miscellaneous Sermons and Pamphlets. 
The Outlines of the Laws of Thought has long been 
an established favourite with students of the logical 
method, It has been found by University men, 
especially when going in for honours at Modera- 
tions, that his work is eminently useful in giving a 
clear and philosophical view of the eubject as a 
whole, giving the spirit of more detailed works, and 
materially facilitating their study. It has quite 
succeeded in obtaining a place as a University 
handbook by the side of the writings of Mr. 
Mill and Archbishop Whately. It is rather re- 
markable that in his examination for honours 
at Oxford, Dr. Thomson only obtained a third 
class, and we have understood that his failure 
was in great measure due to his failing to satisfy 
the Examiner in Logic. If this isso, Dr. Thomson’s 
case either affords a remarkable instance of a mis- 
taken examiner, or an instance where a man of large 
general knowledge by his after-career corrects the 
mistakes likely to arise when he has only had a 
limited opportunity of his knowledge and intellect 
being tested. As a preacher before the University, 
Dr. Thomson proved himself one of those few men 
who could attract a congregation of undergraduates 
to St. Mary’s, and rivet their attention. The notes 
to his Bampton Lectures, as usual in those erudite 
roductions, exhibit a remarkable range of learning. 
e believe that his treatment of the subject has 
scarcely been held to be quite satisfactory, and is 
inferior to any similar treatise which he might pro- 
duce at the present time. The article he contributed 
to the Oxford Essays in 1855 was on “ Crime and 
its Excuses.” Dr. Thomson’s broad literary tastes 
are well exhibited in his illustrations of the sub- 
ject, embracing alike Shakespere and Aristotle. 
Similarly in his sermons we see where the under- 
current is directed against the theories of Mr. 
Buckle and where an illustration of striking worth 
is derived from the Decameron of Boccaccio. As a 
paper on the philosophy of punishment it is a valu- 
able addition to the social science of the day. Con- 
siderable use is made in the paper of what he calls 
the “fascinating pages of psychological medicine.” 
The following is a striking sentence, an example of 
many striking sentences :—“ Before the throne of 
Zeus, says Hesiod, Dik weeps whenever the earthly 
judge decides wrongfully. No wonder that ingeni- 
ous sculptors on county halls represent her with 
bound eyes; she has gone weeping-blind.” The 
religious side of the subject may be seen in an As- 
size sermon he preached at Oxford in the year 
1849, and which was published by Mr. Pickering. 
Dr. Thomson made no further contributions to 
the Lssays: their periodical issue came to an 
end, and the notorious Kssays and Reviews were, 
according to Professor Stanley’s late article in 
the Edinburgh Review, an offshoot of them. 
We need scarcely say that Dr. Thomson’s teach- 
ing is diametrically opposed to that of the Essayists 
and Reviewers. Dr. Thomson’s greatest literary 
efforts have been on subjects connected with his 
sacred profession. Few preachers have enjoyed a 
larger popularity, among those whose favourable 
judgment was best worth obtaining, than the new 
relate, nor one more justly deserved. Many of the 
sermons preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel have 
been republished, and there are many others which 
we would willingly see in print. A volume of these 
sermons was published last year, and they are probably 
destined to achieve a permanent position in the reli- 
gious literature of the country. The characteristics 
which their perusal, and still more their hearing, im- 
presses upon one are, first, their intense earnestness 
and solemnity, fully assuring us of the entire reality 





and well worthy of the descendants of the fine old 
merchant princes of Antwerp. 





of the preacher ; the acute sympathy and tenderness 
which he manifests with all the difficulties of his 





| hearers; and lastly, the literary merits of elode 


thought and language alike eloquent and graceful. 
To the volume already issued of Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, Dr. Thomson has been a voluminous 
contributor. He has contributed at least two of the 
most important articles, extending to great length, 
one entitled, “The Gospels,” the other, “ Jesus 
Christ.” In these he has indicated a remarkable 
grasp of the voluminous Continental literature of 
theology. It has, however, Bere) = been felt that 
for critical dissertation the pulpit element is a little 
too prominent in these valuable papers. It is 
not necessary to allude further to his occasional ser- 
mons, and connection with the cause of Oxford 
University Reform. As a bishop, Dr. Thomson will 
have many noble opportunities before him which 
he will doubtless embrace; we are sure that the 
mere vulgar attractions of rank, wealth, and influ- 


| ence will have little influence with him. We may 


safely expect a wise and careful administration of 
his diocese, changes of great suggestiveness and 
value, important contributions to sacred letters, and 
when he attains a seat in the House of Lords, his 
name will be associated with effective oratory and 
wise measures of social improvement. In the com- 
prehensiveness and wide sympathies of his mind he 
will be without a parallel on the Bench, or find one 
in the Bishop of Oxford alone. 


a 


SCIENCE. 


The Nepenthes of Homer: Haschish—Esperimenti 
sugli effetti del? Haschich, Estratto dagli Annali 
di Chimica applicata alla Medicina ; faseicoli di 
Gennajo e Febbrajo. Milano, 1860. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


THE narrative relating to the effects of Haschish, 
commenced in our last number, proceeds to describe 
the personal experience of the third experimentalist. 
This gentleman, who was of nervous temperament, 
has traced his impressions in the order in which they 
followed each other from the period when the first 
dose of the narcotic was imbibed. After taking the 
first dose, incredulity as to the production of any 
effect from it was the chief peculiarity observed, and 
led to the repetition of the doses and to such anxiety 
to feel some effect that when the pipe charged with 
haschish and tobacco was taken, it was smoked vi- 
gorously (in copious puffs) with the belief that no 
result would follow, 

At last effects were felt. The first sensation was 
that of a hand pressing upon his breast, which was 
followed by an oppressive pervading drowsiness : at 
this point the standers-by considered him as a per- 
son who felt himself ill; but for his own part he 
could not admit to being well or ill. He was not 
ill, for there was an absence of any painful sensa- 
tion ; he was not well, because his moral being felt 
less free, and under the influence of something su- 
perior to itself. 

To his first sensation, which lasted only a few 
moments, there succeeded a nervous irritability and 
a desire to move. He rose from his seat and walked 
hastily through the room, feeling at last that he was 
yielding, without any power to do otherwise, to the 
effects of the haschish. One of his friends at this 
stage in the experiment pretended not to be affected, 
and assumed to keep an account of the sitting. 
This pretext of his comrade passed through his 
mind, and returned and fled again with great ra- 

idity. If by accident the assumption occurred to 
Gai again, whenever he approached his friend he 
struck him on the head in jest and snatched the pen 
from his hand. 

The nervous agitation continued, but still the 
mind was able to discuss subjects submitted to it; 
at the same time it was occupied with a million of 
things which came and went without any thread or 
connection the one with the other. A sense of very 
decided oppression then passed over him, so that he 

for air, insisted that the windows and doors 
should be kept open, and was teased with a feeling 
that the room in which he stood was insufficiently 
large to admit of the movements he required. He 
went to the window to breathe more freely, but 
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without experiencing any relief; nor could he per- 
ceive any remarkable difference of temperature be- 
tween the outer and inner air, although the differ- 
ence was very great. He recollects that during his 
walk through the room he danced a solo, but some 
indefinite melancholic idea possessing itself of his 
mind the dance was changed into a quiet but unin- 
terrupted walk. He even tried to give expression 
to his condition by reciting some poetical remi- 


niscence and then whistling an air to correspond. | 


Thus, while walking and whistling he recollected 
repeating at intervals the air from Lucia, “ Tu che 
a Dio spiegasti Vali.” This incident is worthy of 
special note, as showing distinctly how external ac- 
tions were following the inner mind; and that al- 
though the mind might wander without curb, and 
be unconscious of a determinate will, it nevertheless 
directed the physical life and kept it in subordina- 
tion. 

Every trouble at an end, a more energetic sensa- 
tion possessed our experimentalist, which repeated 
itself incessantly. He fails to describe this sensa- 
tion accurately, but compares it to the transition of 
sag 2 electric currents, which, passing through his 
two legs simultaneously, rose through the spinal 
column and spread itself through both his arms 
with sufficient power to shake them in a violent 
manner. Thence extending upwards through the 
spinal column to the brain, it seemed to strike the 
interior of the skull with such vehemence that every 
time he felt persuaded-would be the last. At this 
period also the moral phenomena were as remark- 
able as the physical; thoughts and ideas crowded 
into the mind with astonishing rapidity, and exter- 
nal actions preceded the consciousness of the wish 
to perform them. For example, he felt a wish to 
rise, to sit down, to take up some object, to repeat 
some sentence, when in reality these operations had 
already been. performed; the will assisting, so to 
speak, to an act completed, while the criterion deter- 
mining the act was wanting. 

During the whole of this time his physical condi- 
tion did not in any way prevent him from under- 
standing his abnormal state. The peculiar physical 
sensation (of electrical shocks) though repeated every 
moment, and having, in the case of each shock, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, in no way affected 
the intellectual capacity except at the moment when 
the brain appeared to be the recipient of the con- 
cussion. For that brief interval he lost his sensa- 
tional powers, but they quickly returned, and gave 
him the facility to judge of the past, to think of 
the present, and say or do something before the will 
to do the same presented itself. 

The concussion to which the brain seemed to be 
so regularly subjected was not actually painful, 
and the idea of death had nothing displeasing in it ; 
but another idea, often as it would seem presented, 
that the experiment would lead to idiocy, was a 
cause of incessant disturbance, yet rather as an un- 
happiness which was about to occur than as an evil 
in itself. The only really disagreeable impression, 
and which filled the experimentalist with dread, 
was the apparent duration, or, as it were, the stand- 
ing still of time; for whilst he was convinced that 
at least two hours must have elapsed, and whilst, to 
avoid a painful deception, he was trying to reduce 
his calculation to but one hour, the fact was that 
not more than a few seconds represented the real 
time that had elapsed from the commencement: of 
the period on which the calculation had been made. 
He had, withal, some moments of real hallucina- 
tion. He fancied himself in a large hall, contiguous 
to which was a stage or scaffold. The ascent to 
this stage was by means of a broad flight of stairs, 
and the walls surrounding were adorned with gold. 
There were illuminations in this hall of the most 
brilliant kind, and he walked in fancy through the 
whole length of this place repeatedly, first finding 
himself on the stage, then on the opposite side. 

Anon, he felt an anxiety to discuss some scientific 
subject appertaining to his own particular studies. 
He remembered a point, when his comrades were 
condoling with each other because they were quite 
unable to render an account of the experiment as 
it progressed, he broke out into a loud declamation, 
bs Ne not afterwards recall the tenor or sense 
of it. 

An intense thirst now succeeded, and he drank 


| to its height: taking a position in the middle of the 
' room, he commenced and sustained a series of jump- 
| ings from the ground, shaking his arms at the same 
time, and declaring that although he could not stop 
himself he was tired, and that while he should not 
die from illness he should die from fatigue. Some 
/one present had interrupted these movements by 
force, and he was made to sit down: violent thirst 
again followed, and he drank immoderately of cold 
water, an inward burning heat rendering the cooling 
drink a necessity. While seated and drinking the 
| water, the agitation partly ceased, but soon it re- 
| turned, compelling him to knock with his feet, and 
| then the sensation to move ascending as usual up- 
| wards to the arms and brain, his movements once 
| more became rapid; he used every effort in his 
| power to restrain these movements, but without 
| avail, until his reason began to fail: fancying that 
he was conducting an orchestra, he made exag- 
| gerated motions with his hands and feet like those 
| who have a large body of musicians to keep in time, 
and accompanied the supposed air, that was being 
| rendered, with his voice. 

Thence believing himself very much fatigued 
| with the exertion, on being interrupted by some one 
| present, he returned to drink, walked hastily across 

the two rooms, and was seized with intense sickness, 
which was often repeated : in the end, after drinking 
| a cup of coffee with avidity and satisfaction, he fell 
asleep. 

From the hour of five until nine in the morning 
he slept delightfully ; he awoke free and with a 
perfect recollection of all that had taken place. He 
remained in bed until the next morning; the day 
passed quickly,quietly, and happily ; he often laughed 
without at all knowing why ; he had a lack of ideas, 
an absence of any annoyance at being idle, a desire 
| not to move, a disregard for food, and in fine, a per- 
| fect state of physical and mental repose: if he tried 
| to read, his eyes ached after perusing three or four 

lines, his mind was troubled to understand, and the 
state of contemplation was to him much more than 
| any wish or want. 

Such were the results of the experiments per- 
formed by our three Milanese philosophers: their 
narratives, so striking and interesting, are confirmed 
by the evidence of another and independent ob- 
server, Dr. Testé. 

Dr. Testé records that he has himself taken ha- 
schish twelve times, and has administered it to twenty 
persons of both sexes. In moderate doses, he de- 
clares that when taken before food it excites appe- 
tite and promotes digestion, a statement which Polli 
and his friends have also since confirmed. From a 
large dose the following are the symptoms excited, 
according to the evidence of Teste. 

After taking the dose, the first signs consist in a 
feeling of vacuity, and at the same time of fulness 
of the brain, without the least sensation of pain or 
of illness: there is a whistling in the ears, which 
quickly passes into a bubbling sound, and seems to 
elevate the vault of the skull; at the same time 
gusts of heat rise to the head, repre colouring 
of the face. The sense of smell is exalted, and the 
eyes assume a peculiar vivacity. Soon the whis- 
tling in the ears and the bubbling in the brain cease, 
and the person suddenly breaks forth, desiring to 
speak, but hindered by his tongue refusing to obey 
his will, or he forgets what he wants to say. He 
continues nevertheless, but his ideas and words are 
in confusion, and a tremendous burst of laughter 
will cut short the speech he may have begun: he 
may determine to finish his speech, but in vain, the 
idea will have fled ; then he will laugh at himself, 
at everything, or absolutely at nothing. In a few 
moments this inordinate laughter becomes ungo- 
vernable, and at last, if quiet is procured, it is only 
to last a few minutes, and, without the slightest 
apparent cause, to re-commence as vehemently as 
ever. 

After a time the scene changes and becomes 
more piquant; unless the dose has been exces- 
sive, the consciousness of what is happening is 
retained, and assists in some measure with all its 
own powers in the momentary dissolution of the 
reason itself. In progress of time a soft languor 
takes possession of the person, the limbs are be- 
numbed, the knees bend under the weight of the 
body, and the subject cannot, or rather does not wish 








from the body, everything around becomes beauti- 
ful; a brilliant light inundates the eye without daz- 
aling ; ordinary faces appear seraphic ; ideas arise 
and pass away with such prodigious rapidity that 
no notion of their duration remains, and the life of 
an age seems to be compressed into the space of a 
minute. Thus, a lady who had taken haschish one 
day said to Dr. Testé with perfect conviction and 
the most comic seriousness, “‘ We have been at table 
one hundred and fifty years.” 

In consequence of these illusions hallucinations 
arise, but not always, and which end frequently in 
perfect beatitude. The imagination, however, does 
not seem to be invariably exalted by any har 
faculty of the mind; on the contrary, the frculties 
which in a natural state are most decided or exer- 
cised, are those which in every haschish-eater form 
the almost invariable field of his aberrations. Hence, 
under the influence of the same cause, moral confu- 
sions, different in appearance by contrast, increase 
the aberration when the experiment takes place in 
the society of a certain number of persons. One is 
loquacious and saucy, another contemplative; one 
revels in poetry, another sings, or calculates, or at- 
tends to the solution of a problem on economy, psy- 
chology, medicine, or the like; but all are habitu- 
ally satisfied with themselves. Everything which 
they hear, listen to, see, or say, although it is most 
frequently insignificant and absurd, seems to them 
new, unheard-of, prodigious, sublime, or, conversely, 
extremely facetious. In a word, they are as com- 
pletely happy as it is possible to be, not to say in 
real life, but during the sweetest dreams. It ought 
not to be kept secret, nevertheless, that there is 
sometimes, although very rarely, seen a determina- 
tion to melancholy, desperation, and even furious 
delirium after taking haschish. 

After several hours, mental exaltation decreases 
and drowsiness succeeds, and sometimes nausea, fla- 
tulency, and pains in the stomach are felt; but free 
excretion puts an end to these symptoms. The de- 
sire for going to bed then becomes irresistible, is 
yielded to more or less willingly, and a deep sleep 
dissipates in one single night the last traces of an 
inebriation which in itself and its immediate effects 
“resembles nothing capable,” says Dr. Testé, “of 
being produced by any other substance ; and which 
I confess,” he adds, “one could not help taking de- 
light in, if reason rather than experience did not 
prevent one from abaudoning oneself to its use.’ 

We have thus collected a large amount of concur- 
rent testimony relative to the narcotic effects of ha- 
schish, and are enabled to compare the effects which 
it produces with those caused by other substances. 
We di with Dr. Teste, with all deference how- 
ever, in regard to his statement that no ‘other 
agent is capable of producing the same symptoms. 
It is true that the symptoms are materially different 
from those of common alcoholic intoxication; for 
under haschish the reason is not overthrown, nor is 
there any awakening to a sense of depression, head- 
ache, and unutterable malaise. It is true also that 
the symptoms are different in many important points 
from those of opium intoxication, for the same rea- 
sons, that the intellect is less obscured, and the suc- 
ceeding depression is infinitely less severe. But the 
symptoms derived from haschish very much resem- 
bling those caused by chloroform, and more closely 
still those excited by the liquor made from the 
Amanita muscaria, are ‘almost identical with those 
induced by the inhalation of nitrous oxide, or laugh- 
ing gas. 

Having ourselves breathed the nitrous oxide gas, 
we identify nearly all the sensations detailed in the 
experiments made with haschish as given above; but 
that our own impressions of an experimental result 
may not seem to be constructed so as to tally with 
those which have been described, let us take the 
experience of an unbiassed observer, long since lost 
to the world of science he so brilliantly adorned. 

In describing the inhalation of nitrous oxide, in a 
chamber of the gas in which he had placed him- 
self, Sir Humphry Davy states that after breath- 
ing for an hour and a quarter the diluted narcotic, 
he had a great disposition to laugh, luminous 
points seemed frequently to pass before his eyes, 
his hearing was more acute, and he felt a pleasant 
lightness and power of exertion in his muscles. In 
a short time the breathing was rather oppressed, and 
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painful. At this moment he’came out of the box, 
and the moment after began to respire twenty quarts 
of pure nitrous oxide. A thrilling, extending from 
the chest to the extremities, was almost immediately 
me gee He felt a sense of tangible extension 
ighly pleasurable in every limb; his visible im- 
essions were dazzling and apparently magnified, 
e heard distinctly every sound in the room, and 
was perfectly aware of his situation. By degrees, 
as the pleasurable sensation increased, he lost all 
connection with external things; trains of vivid 
visible images passed through his mind and were 
connected with words in such a manner as to pro- 
duce perceptions perfectly novel. He existed in a 
world of newly-connected and newly-modified ideas ; 
he theorized and imagined that he made discoveries. 
When he was awakened from this semi-delicious 
trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag from his 
mouth, indignation and ys were the first feelings 
produced, by the sight of the persons around him. 
As he recovered his former state of mind, he felt an 
inclination to communicate the discoveries he had 
made during the experiment. He endeavoured to 
recall the ideas; they were feeble and indistinct ; 
one collection of terms, however, presented itself, 
and with the most intense belief and prophetic 
manner, he exclaimed to Dr. Kinglake, “ Nothing 
exists but thoughts! The universe is compose d of 
impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains!” 
About three minutes and a half only had elapsed 
during this experiment, though the time, as mea- 
sured by therelative vividness of the recollected ideas, 


appeared much longer. Not more than half of the | theatre, 


analogous in kind and arising, as it would appear, 
spontaneously in the body, may not be due to the 
production in the organism, during diseased states, 
of poisons analogous in constitution. 

y, the haschish trance bas tended to open up 
anew and wonderful region of inquiry respecting the 
relations which mind maintains towards matter, and 
as to the distinctness of will apart from conscious- 
ness and sensation. Admitted that under the in- 
fluence of a few grains of an organic compound, 
acting through the chemistry of the man, new ex- 
istences are summoned into play, and time and space 
are transformed into mere expositions of the possible 
rapidity of cerebral action, to what psychological 
conclusions may we not ultimately be led? We 
may end by reducing to experimental philosophy the 
poetic inspiration,— 

‘We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLorence, August 17. 

Two or three dramas have recently been produced 

here, which, as very remarkably significant signs of 

the times, and indications of the set and tendency 

of the popular mind in this part of Italy, are well 
worth a word or two of notice and record. 

That oma feature of Italian life, the open-air 

been often adverted to by travellers and 


nitrous oxide heving been consumed, after a minute, | describers of popular manners in Italy, These 


and before the thrilling 


of the extremities had dis- 


laces of resort are a resource, one may say almost 


appeared, he breathed the remainder. Similar sen- | indispensable in the hot months, to this theatre- 


sations were 


again produced; he was quickly thrown | loving people. To sit in a closed theatre for three 


into the pleasurable trance, and continued longer in | or four hours in the months of July and August 


it than before. For many minutes after the expe- 
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| ing the writer to see the thirtieth or fortieth repre- 
sentation of Sister Teresa at the Arena Goldoni. 
This theatre is situated in a far-away part of the 
city, near the Porta Romana, and next-door to the 
well-known residence of Hiram Powers, the sculptor. 
It is a very hot night, quite exceptionally so for Tus. 
cany. There is no evening breeze; the moon and 
stars are shining in an utterly cloudless sky, and 
reflecting themselves in the Arno, as we cross it, 
The streets, altogether deserted during the mid-day 
hours, are thronged with the entire population re- 
maining in the city. Numerous groups are sitting 
in the streets before all the cafés, taking ices or 
gramolata, or light foaming bitter beer, not v 
tolerable to such as have made acquaintance wi 
the German product, which, with small success, it 
aims at imitating. We stroll lazily on through the 
less crowded part of the town beyond the Arno, 
till, as we near the theatre, we fall in with a little 
stream of persons bound in the same direction. But 
all are taking it very easily, nobody is in a hurry, 
nobody wants to pass those before him; and if an 
Englishman, on approaching the hatch where the 
tickets are sold, should manifest any. characteristic 
impatience to be served on the instant, the Tuscan 
grocer, government clerk, artist, or artisan, who 
with wife or daughter may be advancing with the 
same intent, yields him the passage with a smile 
and a courteous wave of the hand. So we stroll 
on into the theatre, giving our tickets to a languid 
checktaker sitting at the entrance, who is quite too 
lazy to raise his arm to take them, but pyoerwod 
ters just energy enough to thank us by a lous 
bow for putting them into his hand, which reclines 
on the box destined to receive them. 
We find ourselves in front of a stage raised on 
masonry about four feet above the level of the 
gravelled arena. A semicircle of boxes runs round 


would be an infliction sufficient to drive even a | the theatre, but the most desirable places are evi- 


riments he experienced the thrilling in the extremi- | Florentine to remain theatreless rather than endure | dently those chairs on the gravel in front of the 


ties, and the exhilaration continued for nearly two 


it. But the open-air theatre, of which the stage 





hours. Fora much longer time he experienced a | only is roofed, and in which the chairs of the spec- 


mild enjoyment connected with indolence. He ate 
his dinner with + Sethe ; at night found him- 

eerful and active, and in bed pro- 
cured profound repose, When he awoke in the 
morning it was with the consciousness: of pleasur- 
able existence, and this consciousness, more or less, 


self unusually c 


continued throughout the day. 


We have shown enough in this last narrative to 
indicate how closely the effects arising from haschish 
-and from nitrous oxide are allied. Such differences, | lemonade ; accessories which I 


tators may be pushed about and arranged in an 
ad libitum sort of fashion on the gravel of the arena, | said, on circumstances which really occurred, and it 
beneath a cloudless starlit sky, andin an atmosphere | was very well acted. But it would not merit an: 

innocent of the slightest tendency to dampness, is a 
very enjoyable mode of spending the hours from | not for the nature of its subject. 
nine till midnight or so of an Italian summer night. 
Neither is it, to make a clean breast on the matter, | is deserted by her husband, who carries away with 
at all unpleasant to take one’s intellectual pleasure | him the child, and the abandoned wife has reason 
with the accompaniment of a cigar and coffee, or | to think subsequently that he is dead. She enters 
of chiefly for | a nunnery, and rises to be sent by her ecclesiastical 


e. The orchestra does not occupy its usual 
position, but is packed away in a distant corner. 

Sister Teresa is an effective drama, founded, it is 
special notice on the other side of the Alps, were it 


A young wife, the mother of an infant daughter, 


indeed, as do exist, arise probably from the mode of | the purpose of hinting at those subtle differences of | superiors as abbess of another convent. At the 


adininistration. The nitrous oxide, inhaled in form 
of gas, is rapid in its action and soon removed from 
the ‘system ; the haschish, taken in the solid form 
and admixed with the blood, is removed from the 


body more slowly by the fluid excretions, and 
therefore, ehecis 
tense and of longer continuance. 


The peculiarity of the effects produced by he-| them in the tone of manners or moral 
to observers various 

idlogical kind. We may ob- 
serve that Dr. Polli formed an idea, from his experi- 
ments, that the o bpdeephobe He used as an 
effectual remedy in hy bia. He ey that, 
r, he should 


schish have naturally 
speculations of a 


by exhibiting it to a hydrophobic suffere: 


be able to convert the delirium of the disease into 


: bso 
proportionately more in- 


débraillés, that they would find n 





character and manners which make such a scene in | commencement of the piece she has just arrived in 
Tuscany a very different one from what a reader | the convent placed 
with London experiences might be apt to imagine | gust of the elder members of it, who had hoped to 
it. I undertake to assure the most fastidious of | succeed to the vacant di 
those to whom places of amusement of a somewhat | scenes in the interior of n 
similar character may seem we ipur' A vulgar and | of which all the petty spite and intrigues, the hy- 
ing to offend | pocrisy, the puerile practices of superstitious devo- 
of such | tion, the jealousies, the backbiting, the feminine 
an audience as I have been speaking of in Florence. | gourmandise ing! 
A Tuscan assembly is naver vu/gar. And if an at-| shown up and lashed. The nunnery is one in 
mosphere of manners and a tone of bearing equally | which a number of gi 
free from taint of vulgarity or rudeness, or lack of | cated, and the new ab 
well-bred courtesy, be sought in England, the seeker | and superior-minded woman, who is anxious to re- 
must look for it in a social grade superior to that | form all the scheme of the education of these gi 
a | which supplies the audiences to be met with in any 


er her rule, to the great dis- 


ity. Hence.a variety of 
, in the course 


of such a community are un 
are received to be edu- 
is represented as a liberal 


and to abolish the practice of imposing on 


mild and manageable aberration ; and so to sustain | part of our second-class theatres. And if it be true | long fasts and other punishments for small infrac- 
the patient until the violence of the malady had | that the audiences of our Tuscan open air “arenas” | tions of the devotional formalities enjoined upon 


passed away. We regret, however, to learn, fram | are for the most 
an article in the British and Foreign Medico- | lar ingredients, it is so in no wise 


part composed of essentially popu-| them. All the opposition she meets with in this 
ise because any | endeavour, the espi 


the reports made to the 


Chirurgical Review for October, 1860, that the Florentine of any class or either sex would deem it:| bishop under whose jurisdiction the convent is, and. 
learned physician’s anticipations have not been | “low” or unbecoming to be seen there, but partly | the consequent deposition of the reforming abbess, 
realized, On the 12th of May, 1860, the experi- | because the taste for drama, as distinguished from | are all set forth and made the occasion of much 
ment was tried at the Grand Hospital at Milan, by | opera, ballet, and mere spectacle, is far stronger | telling sentiment and satire. Meanwhile, among 


Dr. Polli himself, on a young man affected by hydro- | among the genuine people than among the strongly 


the girls who are in the convent for their education, 


— Under the influence of the haschish, the | cosmopolitanized beau-monde, and partly because | there is one who is about to take the veil in obe- 


ydrophobic delirium was soon masked by a quiet | this latter is duri 
delirium, and the patient at once became good, do- 


cile, and confiding. But the difficulty of swallowing | villas, and the sea-side. 


continued. After convulsions, paralysis succeeded. 


and death occurred on the third day. 


the hot months almost univer- | dience to her father’s orders. The abbess insists of 
| sally absent from the city at baths, watering-places, | examining herself the reality of the girl’s vocation, 


and, in the course of a private interview with het, 


, | The essentially popular character, however, of | discovers, that so far from accepting her fate will- 
the audience assembled these hot August nights in 
Independently of all ideas respecting the applica- | the Arena Goldoni is a reason for considering the 


ingly, she is in despair; that she loves a man who 
sc he cctalaioa’ te ‘marry her half-sister, whose 


tion of haschish to medicine, its influence has sng- | intellectual entertainment set before them, and | fortune is to be doubled by consigning her to & 


| 


gested further and most profound contemplations in | their reception of it, a more important indication of | cloister. The abbess determines to prevent this 
reference to the symptoms of diseases. For instance, | the tendencies of opinion in Italy, than if those | atrocity, and has an interview with the father of 
one is led to inquire whether, if the symptoms we | present had been of a more select and less strongly | the unhappy novice when he comes to the convent 


have observed can be produced by the action of 


few grains of this organic substance, other symptoms 


a national class. 
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natural father is no other than the man who for- 
merly deserted her (the now avbess), and that the 
girl who is to be sacrificed for the sake of increasing 
the dower of her half-sister, the child of a subse- 

uent marriage, is her own daughter. Of course 
this gives rise to some moving scenes ; the abbess is 
determined more than ever to avert the sacrifice, 
and does so by escaping with the girl from the con- 
vent by night, but at the cost of her own disgrace ; 
her irregular absence from the nunnery during the 


night being detected by the espionage of some of | 
the nuns; of her deposition and broken-hearted | 


death. 

Of course, the main interest and significance of 
all this lies in the fact of such scenes, such persons, 
and such sentiments being set forth on the stage. 
A few months ago such a representation would 
have been wholly out of the question; and even 
now the drama was suspended by the authorities 
for a few nights, and certain small changes in parts 
of the mise en scéne, such as the representation of 
the crucifix on the nun’s altar and such like mat- 
ters were exacted before the necessary permission 
for its farther performance was accorded. But to 
put nuns in their proper costumes and in their 
cloistered homes, and even in their chapel on the 
stage, to represent dignified ecclesiastics in the most 
odious, ridiculous, and contemptible positions, and 
to hold up to ridicule much that a devout Catholic 
must consider venerable, if not sacred, and that all 
this should meet with the cordial approbation and 
applause of a popular audience during a long series 
of representations, is very strikingly indicative of 
the vast step, in advance or the reverse, as people 
of different opinions may consider it, which the 

pular mind has made, and of the further direction 
in which it is likely to proceed. A good deal was 
said in the course of the piece of the nature of the 
education given to the girls in the convent, and of 
the radical changes needed to make it what it 
should be; all excellent good sense as regarded 
from a non-Catholic point of view, but most de- 
cidedly heretical to an orthodox Romanist. Then 
the talk of the old nuns, admirably well acted, who 
are opposed to the new abbess and her liberalism, is 
a tissue of hypocrisy, backbiting, and cant, very 
plentifully garnished with actions and phrases, the 
use of which, in such a place and such connection, 
must to any believing Catholic be revoltingly ir- 
reverent, if not blasphemous. Yet every word and 
gesture of the kind was received by this mixed 
audience of men and women with the utmost en- 
couragement and applause ; and not a point of the 
kind was lost upon them. 

Another drama, which followed the above at the 
same theatre, turns on the evils arising from the 
‘celibacy of the clergy. It was not so successful as 
the former; for the plot was ill-imagined, and it 
was very badly developed. But in this case also 
‘the anti-Catholic and anti-ecclesiastical sentiments 
were applauded to the echo. 

It is fair, however, to remark, that the morality, 
as separated from Catholic orthodoxy, was in both 
cases unexceptionable. The voung priest, who has 
taken orders under a mistaken idea that the girl he 
loved was lost to him for ever, and who is after- 
wards thrown into her society under circumstances 
of most trying temptation, heroically keeps his 
vows, and preaches the purest morality to the lady, 
while uttering tirades against the existence of such 
vows, and the abominations of cutting off the priest- 
hood from the ties, duties, and sentiments of family 
life, A less purely moral lay lover is brought into 
contrast with ‘the upright priest; and throughout 
the play all the sympathies of the audience are, 
with perfect success, bespoken for the latter. 

In this play also a portion of the action takes 
place in one of the “ conservatories,” or semi-eccle- 
siastical establishments for the education of girls; 
the object being of course to enforce the same 
moral as in the other case. There is no matter 
in Italy, respecting which reform is more urgently 
needed, than this of female education; and it is 
satisfactory to observe signs that the public atten- 
tion is strongly fixed on it. 

As a curious indication of the progress public 
opinion is making on that other question of clerical 
celibacy, I will conclude by mentioning an incident 
which fell the other day under my own observa- 
tion. A young and perfectly respectable priest, of 


thoroughly unblemished character, though of libe- 
ral sentiments, quietly stated, without any sort of 
secrecy, that he was desperately in love with a very 
charming girl, and that they were waiting till the 
certainly coming reform should permit them to 
marry ! 

I hope with all my heart that it may arrive before 
the bloom of the expectant bride’s beauty shall have 
vanished, p vay. ps 
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MONUMENTAL ECLIPSE OF THE PHARAONIC EPOCH. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


1, Huntingdon Street, Barnsbury, N. 
29th August, 1861. 

Sir,—In your last number appears a letter from 
Herr Von Gumpach, animadverting, in rather atra- 
bilious tone, on a communication addressed by me 
some months ago, under the above heading, to your 
contemporary, the Athenewn. Now, Sir, I have no 
intention of embarking on a controversy with that 
gentleman, and, did I wish it, should have no right 
to make use of your columns for the purpose. But 
I have a natural objection to being misrepresented 
in so respectable a journal as the Literary Gazette. 
I may add, that I feel an equally strong repugnance 
to allow any mystification of the public, ifI can 
prevent it. I appeal, therefore, to your courtesy for 
permission to set pe is right with your readers in 
reference to some plain matters of fact. 

1. Herr Von Gumpach makes me refer the Monu- 
mental Eclipse to the reign of Takelut I. My words 
are:—*“ The fifteenth regnal year, therefore, about 
the end of whose twelfth month fell out the Total 
Lunar Eclipse, pretty plainly indicated in the 
seventh column of the inscription, belongs to Shi- 
shak II.” 

2. Herr Von Gumpach says I make it the 25th of 
Mesori. What I really said was :—“ It fell out on 
the evening of the 16th of March, B.c. 851, which 
in that year answered to the 29th of the Egyptian 
month Megori.” 

3. Herr Von Gumpach represents Dr. Brugsch as 
sharing in his own doubts (whatever they may be 
worth) as to the mention of the astronomical fact in 
the inscription. Dr. Brugsch’s own words, cited in 
my communication to the Atheneum, are these :— 
“Ce qui suit alors, pon taah nesen... ‘le ciel, la 
lune luttante ...’ se rapporte indubitablement & un 
phénoméne céleste dont la cause fut la Inne.” I 
may here add that the learned Dr. Hincks, who has 
favoured me with several letters on the subject since 
I wrote to the Atheneum, agrees with his brother 
Egyptologers, Dr. Brugsch and Mr. Birch, that an 
Eclipse is recorded on the inscription. He thinks, 
moreover, that it is an Eclipse of the Moon. Such 
also was the opinion of the Astronomer Royal, evea 
before the calculations were entered on at Green- 
wich, and simply on the strength of Mr. Birch’s 
translation. I own I myself once thought it possi- 
ble that the terms employed might apply to a Solar 
Eclipse, and I duly submitted this alternative to the 
Astronomer Royal. But I should never have thought 
of dogmatizing on the matter in the style of your 
magisterial correspondent. 

4, Herr Von Gumpach sticks to what I had styled 
Dr. Brugsch’s “ blunder” in giving Cheeac instead of 
Mesori as the month mentioned in the inscription. 
He thinks I must have overlooked Dr. Brugsch’s 
Nouvelles Recherches sur la Division de P Année des 
Anciens Egyptiens. I beg to assure him that I had 
read that excellent and instructive tractate long be- 
fore writing as I did. I trust, too, I read it to 
better purpose than my peppery adviser, who has 
entirely mistaken its drift. The Berlin Egyptologer 
there proposes an important correction of Champol- 
lion’s nomenclature of the three Tetramenies, or four- 
monthly seasons, into which the Egyptian year was 
divided. He interprets the hieroglyphs of these 
three Tetramenies differently from the French sa- 
vant, and so far Herr Von Gumpach has given his 
sense correctly. But Dr. Brugsch does not, as Herr 
Von Gumpach, with astounding simplicity, evidently 
imagines he does, assign to the respective hierogly- 





Brugsch’s own exhibition of the Egyptian Kalendar 
in his latest work, the Histoire d Egypte, pp. 27, 28, 
and then to the hieroglyphical text of the inscri 
tion cited on p. 233 of the same work, he will really 
discover that the month, which in the former place 
is styled “ Mesori,” is in the latter called * Choiac.” 
Now, since the same noe sf oa sign cannot 
mean both months, what is this discrepancy and dis- 
agreement with himself on the part of the illus- 
trious Egyptologer, if it be not a “blunder”? If 
Herr Von Gumpach still chooses to deny that it is 
one, let him not be surprised if, on the score of such 
hallucinations, Dr. Bi h himself should come to 
regard so damaging a champion as “un phénomene 
terrestre dont la cause fut la lune.” 
I am, Sir,-yours, &c., 
Basu. H. Cooprr. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
August, 1861. 

Sir,—Two strictures have recently appeared in 
the Atheneum on the subject of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, one on the 11th May by Mr. Basil H. Cooper, 
and the other, June 8th, by Mr. James Whatman 
Bosanquet, Treasurer of the Chronological Institute 
of London. The subject is important, especially 
for Biblical history; the researches of both gentle- 
men are very profound, and the credit of the journal 
may carry to the entire literary world the belief 
that the dates thus worked out are concurred in by 
British chronologers. It may, therefore, not be in- 
opportune that as whilom Honorary Secretary to the 
above-named Chronological Institute, I give some 
reasons for dissent from both. 

First, then, as to the latest, of June 8th. Mr. 
Bosanquet’s aim is to establish a period for Cam- 
byses’ united reign in Persia and Egypt of fifteen 
years instead of eight (Thalia 66): ’Arjvsixe Kau- 
| Bieta rév Kipov Bacirsdoavre wiv re wdvre tore irse 
nal wivas wives. 

In this the Father of History is copied or con- 
firmed by Clinton, F. H. tom. ii. p. 378; by Syn- 
cellus, p. 188, D. E.; by Ptolem. Can. Astron. V. ; 
by Scaliger, de Emend. Temp. p. 403 (edit. 1629, 
fol.), whose words are important :—“Cambyse annos 

septem menses v attribuit Herodotus: qui putati a 
219 Nabonassar desinunt in 226 ejusdem Nabonas- 
| sar. Quod verum esse et observatio eclipsis lunaris 
| apud Ptolemeum convincit anno xx Darii Nabonas- 
| sare vero 246:” and permit me to add, that from 
| the very first edition of my Stream of Time, follow- 
| ing Denis Petau and the calculation of this eclipse, 
| I gave the accession of Cambyses in the year of 
| the world 3455, and the accession of Darius, his 
| successor, 3463. 

Against these authorities Mr. Bosanquet would 
| oppose the words of Ctesias, the physician of Ar- 
| taxerxes Memnon, cap. 12:—Waiss chy penpov sis 
| cov wby wal ivdsxaraios TtAsura~ Bacirsious Bvoiv dé- 
evra sixeos; but Ctesias has the universal voice of 
' all historians against him, except Diodorus Siculus 
‘and the Armenian version of Eusebius, vol. i. pp. 
| 220-21, to this effect :-—Cambyses anno regni sui 
| xv regnavit in Egyptios annis m1;” but Eusebius, 
| in the version of Syncellus, gives a complete con- 
| tradiction to this date (Table 23):—KemBdens tru 
l@lurre vis abrod Bucirdsims PBacidsvcry Alydarrous 
| Zen y’. This would climinate even Mr. Bosanquet’s 
| authority. 
| But as the fifteen years have been fully refuted 
| by Professor Lepsius, of Berlin, in an express treatise 
| on the xxm to the xxv dynasty, of which I pub- 
| lished a translation ; and as it gained me the thanks 
of the author for its correctness (“Vous avez at- 
trapé parfaitement le sens de l’original”), I beg to 
be permitted to give the following extract as a com- 
plete answer to the deductions of the Treasurer of 
the Chronological Institute :— 

Professor "Spelt, at p. 28 of my translation, 
discusses the opinion of Dr. Hincks, who advocates 
a change «' into # in Africanus’s account, and pro- 
ceeds: “He is strengthened in this opinion by be- 
lieving he has found on the Egyptian monuments a 
ninth year of Cambyses, and endeavours to explain 
this divergence from Ptolemy’s Canon—that he 
gives only eight regnal years in Persia—that Ptolemy 
reckoned according to Babylonian custom, according 
to which the year in which a monarch died was 








phical Tetramenies other sets of months. If Herr 
Von Gumpach will condescend first to refer to Dr. 


counted to him and not to his successor. This 
Babylonian usage may be difficult to establish, and, 
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even if existing, ‘we still know that in Ptolemy’s 
Canon the regal numbers were as customary in 
Egypt, as has been proved by Ideler, Boeck, &c. 
There could, therefore, have been no exception for 
the Persian kings. The proposed emendation (rn & 
instead irs: ¢’) may have also little to recommend it. 
The metathesis of the two vowels » and s in MSS. 
belongs, as is well known, to those most common. 
The reading irs. ¢’ is, besides, protected by the cor- 
responding passage in Eusebius, which runs (see 
quotation above): “Cambyses anno regni sui Vv 
regnavit in Aigyptios annis III.” And, finally, the 
words themselves are opposed to the attempted con- 
struing ; for, ris iavrov Baoirsing Uepowy iBacirsucsy, 
‘he reigned over his own kingdom of the Persians,’ 
would, to say the least, be an uncommon expression. 
The fifth year is given both by Africanus and Euse- 
bius ; and from them Syncellus has also taken it 
(p. 211, a. 209, B. 236 B.c.) into his ——. 
Vipers ixparncay ave ¢' trou; KapBveov. No Egyptian 
chronologer had any cause to alter it; whilst a change 
in the number of years that Cambyses reigned in 
Egypt is easily explained from the confusion into 
which the entire chronology of this period has 
fallen. What, finally, is supposed to confirm the 
emendation (77 é) which the monuments are sup- 
posed to offer—that stele only seems here meant, 
on which we read that the Apis which died in the 
fourth year of Darius was more than eight years 
old. This same stele teaches us, with new evidence, 
that Cambyses, as the Canon rightly notes, ruled 
only eight years in Persia. 

As regards the first paper, Mr. Basil Cooper’s 
conclusions would most certainly be of the greatest 
value if his data were undoubted. 

Upon a i ong of the two transcripts of the 
stele by Dr. Young and Professor Lepsius, I see 
no reason for giving preference to that by the for- 
mer. Professor Lepsius has it as an entire stone; 
Dr. —— has oe it in half ; and as the lacune 
at the particularly important passage in Lepsius 
have been omitted eaeay by Dr. Young, it at 
to me even less trustworthy. Another adverse 
authority is Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, who is op- 
posed to the day of the month, Mr. Basil Cooper's 
29th of Mesori, instead of the 25th, as Professor 
Lepsius is equally against both when he copies the 
24th. For the calculation of an eclipse of the 
moon about twenty-seven centuries before our pre- 
sent date, it is evident the exact day must be first 
determined before any calculations can be deduced 
from it. Mr. Cooper’s suggestion, therefore, that a 
photograph from this stele is most desirable, is of 
the greatest interest, and could no doubt be pro- 
cured from the well-known urbanity of le 
Comte de Rougé, Conservateur du Musée Egyptien 
du Louvre, at Paris. 

Wiuutam Betz, Ph.D. 

31, Burton Street, Burton Crescent. 

P.S.—Since the above was written we have in 
your latest number a Jetter on this subject by Herr 
Johannes von Gumpach, in which the results only 
of Mr. Basil W. Cooper are controverted, without 
any allusion to what Mr. Bosanquet has written on 


day morning was devoted to hearing M. Chevalier’s 
admirable exposition of his views on subjects con- 
nected with international law. 


Department of Education. 
President: Sir John G. Shaw Lefevre. 
Papers read :—On the Application of the Princi- 


of Society ; by Miss Carpenter. 

On the Education Commissioners’ Plan for ren- 
dering Assistance to the Schools of the Independent 
Poor; by the Rev. Nash Stephenson, the Educa- 
tional Secretary to the Association, Secretary to the 
Educational Board for the Archdeaconry of Coven- 
try, and Incumbent of Shirley, near Birmingham. 
On the Educational Position of the Established 
Church in Ireland ; by the Rev. A. M. Pollock. 

« On Popular Education ; by the President of the 
Section. The Chair being taken during the lecture 
by Lord Brougham. 

Suggestions on the Failure of Education in the 
Junior Classes of Elementary Schools; by the Rev. 
W. A. Willock, D.D. 

On the Value and Advantages of the Non-vested 
System under the National Board; by David Ross, 


e Strong Claims of the Middle Classes for 
Justice in the matter of Education; by Mr. J. 
Bentley. 

On Intermediate Education in Ireland; by the 
Rev. John Hall. 

On Workhouse Education ; by Miss Twining. 

On the Advisability of Introducing District Pau- 
per Schools into Ireland ; by Miss Corbett. 

On Education in Bengal and its Results; by Mr. 
Rakhol Das Haldar, of Bengal. 

On the Foundation created by Erasmus Smith for 
Educational Objects ; by Professor Gibson, of Bel- 
fast. 


On the Disadvantages of Denominational Educa- 
tion as applied to Ireland; by Sir R. Kane. 

On the Present Educational Position of Roman 
Catholics in relation to the State in Ireland; by 
Professor Kavanagh. 

In the Sub-Section of the Department of Education, 
President : Professor Hennessy, 

There were read the following rs:—A Scheme 

for the Adult Education of the 

Dublin ; by Mr. J. P. Organ. 

Paperhangings Auxiliaries to Education; by Mr. 
J. Stewart. 


cation ; by Mr. G. W. Blanchard Jerrold. 
Social Aspect ; by Mr. M. A. Hayes. 


Department of Public Health. 
President : Lord Talbot de Malahide. 


On Births, Deaths, and 
Harkin. 





the same subject. Mr. Cooper is principally quar- 
relled with for having taken the authority of Lepsius 
in his mono; on the xx. Pa ; instead of 
that of Dr. Brugsch and the relationship as esta- 
blished there for Osurkon II., namely, the grand- 
father of Takelot IL., the father of the latter, Sesonk 
IL, intervening between the two other reigns, As 
to this fact, permit me to refer to the admirable 
lithographs which Professor Lepsius did me the 
favour personally to superintend at Berlin for my 
English translation of this monograph, and to that 
translation (pp. 14 to 17), where this relationship is 
established from the stele brought by Mr. Mariette 
to the Louvre. 


pd 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
In conformity with our promise in last week’s num- 
ber, we give our readers a résumé of the papers read 
before the Social Science Congress at Dublin, clas- 
sifying them under the various Sections, and pre- 
mising that on the Monday the attention of the 
whole Congress was occupied by listening to Mr. 
Napier’s discourse on Jurisprudence, and the Satur- 





tions ; by Dr. Beddoe, read by Dr. Lankester. 
read by Dr. Lyons. 


terford. 


On the Influence of the Food on the Intellect 
by Dr. Henry Kennedy. 


On the Health of Merchant Seamen; by Dr. J 
O. William. 


bouring Classes in Ireland; by Dr. Fitzpatrick. 


Dr. D. Phelan. 
A Glance at the Dwellings of the Poor in Dublin 


Mr. N. Robinson. 
try ; by Mrs. Fison. 
On Cnaecdine 3; by Dr. Milroy. 


Dr. Lankester. 
On the Sewerage of Dublin ; by Mr. P. Neville. 





hide. 


ples of Education in Schools for the Lower Classes | 


orking Classes in 


On Hospital Statistics; by Florence Nightingale, | H. Hennessy. 


Suggestions for the Prevention of Small-pox ; by 


On the Application of Sanitary Science to Public 


Presidential Address ; by Lord Talbot de Mala- 


| - Some permanent benefit seems likely to be de- 
rived from the meetings of this Section ; a Ladies’ 
| Sanitary Association having been formed, under the 
| patronage of Lady Talbot de Malahide, the wife of 
| the President, and Lady Charlemont. The forma- 
| tion of this desirable society is mainly attributable 
| to the zeal of Mrs. Fison and Dr. Lankester. 


Department of Reformation and Punishment. 
President : The Attorney-General. 


Papers read:—On Irish Protestant Reformatory 
Schools ; by the Rev. J. H. Monahan. 

On the Disposal of Boys from Reformatories ; by 
| the Rev. J. Fish. 

On the Present Position of Mettray ; by Miss Hill, 
read by her father, the Recorder of Birmingham. 
On the Spirit of the Reformatory Acts in force ; 
by the Rev. Mr. Lynch, read by the Secretary to the 
Department. 

Sentences, with a view to Reformation or De- 
terrence ; by T. B. L. Baker. 

On the Treatment of Adult Offenders, and the 
Effects of the System in Ireland; by the Rev. T. 
R. Shore. 

On Police Supervision; by Baron Holtzendorff. 
Presidential Address ; by the Attorney-General. 
On Punishment—its Effects by way of Example ; 
by Mr. C. H. Foote. 


Department of Social Economy. 
President: Judge Longfield. 


P read :—On the Building Strike of the Pre- 
sent Year at Edinburgh; by Mr. H. G. Reid, read 
by the Secretary. 
On the Building Strike of the Present Year in 
London ; by Mr. F. Harrison, read by the Secretary. 
On the Journeymen Bakers’ Case; by Dr. W. N. 
Hancock. 
On the Origin, Progress, and Recent Position of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers ; by Mr. W. 
Newton. , 
On the general aversion of Employers to treat 
with the Representatives of their Workers on Matters 
in Dispute Eien the Council of United Trades ; read 
by the Secretary. 
On the Logic of the Labour Problem, or the Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and Exchange of Wealth upon 
Equitable Principles ; by Mr. J. Scott. 

On the Condition of the Working Women in 
England and France ; by Miss Parkes. 

Women Compositors ; by Miss Emily Faithfull. 
Report of the Secretary of the Society for the 


On the Influence of Newspapers on Popular Edu- | Employment of Women ; read by Miss Parkes. 


On Remunerative Employment for Educated 


On Art Education considered in its Utilitarian and Women; by Mrs. Overend. 


On the Emigration of Educated Women, its Ne- 
cessity, Respectability, and Advantages; by Maria 
S. Rye, read by Miss Parkes. 

On the Condition and Prospects of Girls em- 


Papers read :—On the more prominent Causes of | ployed in Manufactories in Dublin ; by Mr. Jellicoe, 
an excessive Mortality in Early Life ; by Dr. Moore. | read by the Secretary. 
Diseases; by Dr. A.| On a General Statement of the Advantages de- 


rived from Embroidery or Sewed Muslin in the 


On the Physical Degeneration of Town Popula- | North of Ireland; by Mr. D. Sheriff. 


On the Law of Fluctuation in Wages; by Mr. 


On Working Men’s Reading Rooms; by Dr. BR. 


On Dipsomania ; by Dr. P. W. Mackesy, of Wa- | Elliott. 


On the Condition of the Working Classes and 
; | their Dwellings; by the Rev. J. B. Robinson. _ 
On the Homes of Female Servants; by Miss 
. | Corbett. 

On Woman’s Work among the Female Pea- 


‘On the Social and Sanitary Condition of the La- | santry; by Mrs. Brougham, read by the Rev. Mr. 


Brougham. 

On the Condition of the Working Classes; by 
the Rev. W. Hickey, read by Rev. J. B. Robinson. 
, | . On American Slavery and its Influence in Great 


iucluding Lodging-houses, model and otherwise; by | Britain; by Miss Redmond. 


What shall we do with our Pauper Children? by 


On Practical Sanitary Work in Town and Coun- | Miss M. Carpenter. 


On the Irish Poor in Workhouses; by Mrs. At- 
kinson, assisted by Mrs. Woodlock. 
On the Rearing of Pauper Children out of Work- 


Works of Irrigation ; by Mr. E. Chadwick, read by | houses; by Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 
* 7 _ j On irish Poor Sian Toon; by the Rev. T. 
O'Malley. 
On the Sick in Workhouses; by Miss T. P. 
| Cobbe. 
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On the Superior Economy of Administration of 
Voluntary as distinguished from Legal Charity ; by 
Major O'Reilly, 

Department of Trade and International Law. 

President : M. Chevalier. 

Papers read :—On the Australian Gold Discovery, 
and its effects on Australia; by Mr. Marsh, in the 
absence of Mr. Westgarth. 

On the Right of Aliens to hold real Estate; by 
the President. 

On the Necessity of a Universal System of 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage ; by the President. 

On the English Practice with regard to Interme- 
diate Port Charges; by Mr. Lownes. 

On General Averages ; by Mr. Bailey. 

On the Linen Trade of Ireland; by Mr. J. Herd- 


man. 
On Belligerent Rights at Sea; by Mr. J. O. 


n. 

On Consular Jurisdiction in China and Japan, 
and the Necessity of a Joint Tribunal to counteract 
the Evils of Extra-territoriality. 


Department of Jurisprudence. 
President : Mr. Napier. 


Papers read :—On the Constitution of Tribunals ; 
by Mr. Heron, in the absence of Mr. Arthur Sy- 
monds, 

On the Pro, of Legislation in Criminal Law; 
by Mr. Whiteside, ahd 

On Public Prosecutors in Prussia ; by Baron Holt- 
zendorff. 


On the Registration of Deeds in Ireland ; by Mr. 
H. T. Dix 


On the Landed Estates Court, its History and 
Prospects ; by the Attorney-General. 

On the same subject; by Mr. Whiteside. 

On the Admiralty Court ; by Mr. B. C. Lloyd. 

On a Short Inquiry into the Principle of the 
existing Bankruptcy Court, and an Exposition of 
its Principles in Administering the Trusts between 
a and Creditors; by the Honourable Judge 

ynch. 

A Report of the Mercantile Legislation Com- 
mittee on the Bankruptcy Law Amendment Act; 
by Mr. A. Ryland. 

Should the Accounts of Joint Stock Companies 
be Audited by a Public Officer? by Mr. D. C. 
Heron. 

Observations on the Proposal of Admitting the | 
Evidence of Accused Persons on their Trial; by 
Mr. P. J. McKenna. 

On the Changes in the Marriage Laws required, 
so as to ensure a Complete Regulation of Marriages | 
in Ireland; by Mr. O’Shanghnessy. 

On the Scotch Marriage Law; by Mr. J. ©. | 
Smith. 

On the Law of Marriage and Divorce as at pre- | 
sent existing in England, Ireland, and Scotland; | 
by Dr. Waddilove, Q.C. 

On the Marriage Law of the Empire; by Mr. W 
O’Connor Morris. 





| 
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Dolby and Miss Palmer; and in the quartett, “O 
come, every one that thirsteth,” by Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. The favourite 
but undying air, “Oh, rest in the Lord,” was sung 
by Mme. Sainton-Dolby, with great effect ; nor less 
firm was Mr. Sims Reeves’s delivery of “Then shall 
the righteous shine forth.” In the evening, a mis- 
cellaneous concert, vocal and instrumental, was 
given, of which the following is the programme :— 


Parr I. 


Overture, Siege of Corinth . . Rossini. 

Duo, Signorina, in tanta fretta - Donizetti. 

Song, Save, Father, on the sea . Hatton. 

Trio, Ti prego, O Madre pia . Curschmenn. 

Aria, Spirto gentil (Favorita) - Donizetti. 

Glee, Blow, gentle gales . Bishop. 

Aria, Ah! fors’® lui . Verdi. 

Duo, Lacidaremla mano . * - Mozart. 

Song, The days that are no more . Blumenthal. 

Scena, Softly sighs ‘ u ‘ . Weber, 

Concerto (Pianoforte) in G Minor . Mendelssohn. 
Part II. 

Overture, Der Freischiitz . ‘ . Weber. 

Ballad, Fresh as a rose . Balfe. 

Trio, Night’s lingering shades . Spohr. 

Aria, Sorgete ; 7 . Rossini, 

Air, Isabelle la Cruelle ‘ . Auber. 

Duo, Da quel di R : : “ - Donizetti. 

Aria, Ah, non credea mirarti . Bellini. 

Duo, Claudio ritorna . Mereadante. 

Scena, The Shadow Song . ‘ . Meyerbeer. 

Duo, Cradel perch? a « : - Mozart. 

Finale, Tutti, Vadasi via di qua . . Martini. 


The two overtures were both given in masterly 
style, and Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor was 
beautifully played by Miss Arabella Goddard. The 
solos and duets given by singers like Tietjens, Patti, 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Rudersdorff, Sainton-Dolby, 
Giuglini, Belletti, Sims Reeves, or Santley, defy cri- 
ticism. One perhaps most worthy of praise was the 
exquisite manner in which Mozart's hackneyed but 
undying duet, “La ci darem la mano,” was per- 
formed by Mme, Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. 


Santley; and the glorious style in which Mlle. | 


Tietjens gave the immortal prayer from the “ Frei- 
schiitz.” On Wednesday morning Handel’s oratorio 
of “Sampson” was performed. Here again, though 
on the whole a less finished performance than that 
of the “ Elijah,” the voice of criticism is dumb, 
We shall merely allude to Mile. Patti’s rendering 
of the familiar air “ Let the bright seraphim,” Mr. 
Sims Reeves’s exquisite delivery of “ Total eclipse,” 
and the splendid execution of the chorus, “ Fixed 


| in his everlasting seat,” and say that on the whole | 


this wonderful work of Handel’s has never been 
heard to greater advantage. The same evening was 
given the “ Creation”—two oratorios in one day; 
and on the whole the delivery of the better-known 
work of Hadyn’s was more successful, and certain] 

more“warmly received than that less-known wor 

of his greater predecessor. Thursday morning was 
fixed for the performance of Handel’s masterpiece ; 
and Thursday evening a miscellaneous concert was 
given, including the over-done but ever-fresh over- 
ture to “Masaniello,” and that, which may now almost 
be deemed its companion, to “Guillaume Tell ;” 
also Beethoven’s grand concerto in E flat, by Miss 


| Goddard. On Friday morning there were three 





MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The Birmingham Festival could scarcely have 
been more happily inaugurated than it was by the 
splendid performance of “Elijah,” which came off 
on Tuesday morning. With a band impossible to 
be surpassed, and a full chorus of voices that has 
seldom been rivalled, and with the whole under the 
control of Mr. Costa, a glorious result might have 
been with safety predicted; but no one certainly 
looked forward to so triumphant a success as that 
which attended the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
great work. Where all was admirable, it is difficult 
to select for praise. Undoubtedly, the greatest sen- 
sation was produced by the performance of the noble 
chorus, “ ks be to God;” but the rendering of 
each chorus throughout the entire work was, if not 
equal or superior to any to which we have 

ad the opportunity of listening. Among the solos 
were allotted to Mlle. Tietjens “Hear ye, Israel,” 
and “ Holy, holy,” in both of which she was truly 
admirable. In the delicious trio, unaccompanied, 








“Lift thine eyes,” she was joined by Mme. Sainton- 





separate works, Beethoven’s Service in D, Hum- 
mell’s “ Motetto,” and Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt ;” 
and in the evening was given Handel’s “ Judas 
Maccabeus;” this last completing a festival which 
may fearlessly stand rivalry with any that has pre- 
ceded, either as regards the number and importance 
of the works selected, or the manner in which they 
were executed. ‘The riches of the programme will 
fully account for the fact of any attempt at detailed 
continuous criticism being impossible. 
LYCEUM. 

There are few who are not familiar with Mr. 
Erskine Nicoll’s two admirable companion-pictures : 
the first, “The Onconvanience of a Single Life,” 
depicting the embarrassment in holding a needle 
felt by hands better used to a “sprig of blackthorn ;” 
and the second, representing the Hibernian owner of 
the hands blest with a partner ready and “ willin ” 
to assist him, and one who will promise and per- 
form the words of the old song—* Your breeches 
Tl mend, and your grog too I'll make.” Often, 
then, as we have known a drama suggest a subject 
for painting, the new farce at the Lyceum is one of 
the rare instances in which this ordinary custom is 
reversed. The author has chosen to take these two 


“interiors” for the basis of his plot, and logically | 


connect them together by a sequence of events 
more or less happy ; and the result is the farce of 
“The Fetches ; or, the Onconvanience of a Single 
Life.” Tim O'Reilly (Mr. Edmund Falconer) is the 
hero of the piece; and his sweetheart and subse- 
bm helpmate is Mary O’ Brady (Miss Lydia 
hompson). This young lady is the domestic of a 
miserly old gentleman living in Tipperary, the for- 
tunate proprietor of a fair daughter and a consider- 
able amount of ready cash, both of which goodly 
possessions have attracted the greedy eyes of the 
neighbours: the daughter being coveted by a young 
gentleman more befriended by fortune as regards 
looks and manners, than worldly wealth; and the 
cash being the subject of some little agreeable plots 
on the part of two Tipperary gentlemen, with the 
suggestive names of Red Murtough and Dark Darby, 
for whom that fickle goddess has done little in either 
of these res . Well, the “patthern,” or the fair, 
is on, and the “boys,” including the servants of the 
miserly gentleman referred to, and the “ gurls,” in- 
cluding not only his female domestics, but his 
daughter, under the charge of her lover, whom 
he has forbidden the house, have gone to it, and 
the old man is alone. Tim O'Reilly would go, 
but here comes the difficulty with the onmention- 
ables, as he politely calls them, which introduces 
' the first tableau. Here his subsequent benefactress 
is of little use ; for, to “taze” him instead of mend- 
ing his garments, she cuts them into ribbons, and 
| Tim is obliged to go in a pair of “owld” ones, 
| whose ragged condition is such as to bring upon 
| him the jeers of a population not unused to that 
| species of exhibition. To cut a long story short, 
| at the “ patthern” Miss O’ Grady invents an admi- 
| rable scheme to bring the old man to consent to his 
| daughter’s marriage with her lover. This is.no less 
than that Tim should ) rameninsd a burglar, with a 
| white shirt over his clothes and crape over his face, 
and seize the father, bind him, and that he shall be 
rescued by the lover, who will thus have a claim 
upon him for protection afforded. This hopeful 
scheme is put into practice: the old man is seized 
and bound, but what is Mr. Tim’s horror to find 
his own counterpart in identical costume present 
itself to him in two different directions to which he 
turns. These two are, of course, the Tipperary gen- 
tlemen referred to above, who have taken up the 
idea ,of doing in earnest what Tim was doing in 
| joke. Tim, not suspecting the truth, takes them to 
| be his Setches—a fetch os © be a likeness of 
| himself which, when an Iri sees it, forebodes 
| his speedy dissolution. Tm is, of course, very low- 
| spirited at the certainty of a prospect the gravity of 
| which demands that the usual ghostly visitant shall 
| be doubled, like a sentry at‘a dangerous outpost ; 
| but he accounts satisfactorily to himself, upon theo- 
logical if not on philosophical grounds, for this 
duality of a ce. Ultimately he is set right. 
He and the lover jointly “ whack” the real burglars, 
aud each wins his respective sweetheart ; and Tim 
and his Mary then sit in the attitude of the second 
picture—the result having been brought about by 
means which, if a little roundabout, were not the less 
amusing. The piece drew well and provoked much 
laughter, and is, onthe whole, pleasant enough,though 
we must confess anything more hopelessly un- Hiber- 
nian we neversaw. From the jig of Miss Thompson 
to the species of war-dance exhibited by the rest of 
the company at the “patthern,” it was anything 
you like that was amusing except Irish ; and the 
dialogue, though most liberally sprinkled with 
Omadhawns, spalpeens, and similar words of Mile- 
sian significance, partook of the same character. 
Mr. Falconer acted well and like an Irishman, 
Miss Thompson likewise acted well, though as little 
like an Irishwoman as anything we ever saw. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The troupe of the Bouffes Parisiens are still at the 
Théatre Royal du Parc at Brussels ; the pieces they 
performed in mee past week being “ Orphée 
aux Enfers” and “ Le Pont des Soupirs.” 

Two grand concerts have been given at Ostend 
in the Salle du Casino, in which a new tenor, M. 
Formes, of Berlin, distinguished himself very highly. 
Mile. Trebelli, a soprano already favourably known 
at Paris and Brussels, was among the performers. 
Both concerts were attended by the King of Prussia. 
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M. Léon Pillet, late Director of the Académie 
Royale de Musique at Paris, has been appointed by 
the Emperor Consul-general at Palermo. M. Pillet 
gave up his post in 1847, and was then appointed 
consul at Nice, where*he remained until the incor- 
poration of that town with the French empire. 

The Prussian theatres are commencing to revive 
from the languor which had crept over them daring 
the excessive heat of the last few weeks, and several 
novelties have been produced. : 

At the Variétés a new and amusing vaudeville, in 
three acts and six tableaux, the production of MM. 
Clairville, Delacour, and Lambert Thiboust, and en- 
titled “Les Danses Nationales de la France,” has 
been brought out. The plot is one that is on the 
whole better suited to a ballet; and the names of 
the characters, M. and Mme. Menuet, M. Rigodon, 
and Mile. Contredanse, seem also most adapted to 
that order of entertainments. At the same theatre 
two other novelties have been produced, “Le Diner 
de Famille,” by M. Eugene Moreau, which was not 
very successful, and “ Brouillés depuis Wagram,” 
an amusing little military sketch by MM. Eugéne 
Grangé and Lambert Thiboust. - 








MISCELLANEA, 


We have on various occasions alluded to the im- 
portant discoveries which Dr. Simonides is from 
time io time making in the texts of the four Gos- 
pels. The following communication is an account 
oi the last of these :— 

“To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

‘“‘ Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I write to 
inform you of the further discoveries I have made 
in the museum of Mr. Meyer, of this town. After 
much trouble, I have succeeded in unrolling and de- 
ciphering two large rolls of papyrus, containing 
writings of an extremely interesting character. The 
first is rather longer than three feet, and contains 
part of the first epistle of St. John, and the whole 
of his second and third epistles. There is likewise 
a portion of the Apocalypse. The other roll of 

pyrus contains a portion of the first epistle of St. 

eter, and the whole of his second epistle. This 
roll is also rather more than three feet long, and 
both are much broken and These papyri 
are of the first century, and of the gteatest interest 
owing to the new readings they give of certain pas- 
sages hitherto more or less obscure. Thus, the pas- 
sage in St. John’s first epistle (chap. v., verses 6 and 
7), regarding which there has been so much contro- 
sersy, is rendered perfectly clear, and its eee 
meaning placed beyond further dispute. The fol- 
lowing is the passage as it stands in the papyrus :— 
Oures ovy soriv o sAlbwy ou vdares nas wiearos Incous o 

Xpioros oux sv ran users [Je ovo GAA ty Twi vdars 

nas 





ty Ton amar: xes rai [ae ]ysume sors To pmeeprupouy 
ors To 
Ivsume sor n adnbsia vo mvevwars 3s wma nes ro 
“f 


ROI TO Cie swuptupncay Thy MAnbtiay TUUTHY Tolg EI 
rug yns vies Tw avbpwaro[y] Tpim roiwny tors re wapry 
pnoavra ims ons yns xabusep nos Tpsis tics oF tv Toss 
oupevass wits maprupouyeres o Tlurnp xas o Novos xa ro 
Hysuuw os Bs rps ovres tis Fo Fy s1o8y. 


Both the manuscripts spoken of were brought from 
Thebes by the Rev. Mr. Stobart, and were pur- 
chased by the justly celebrated Mr. Meyer from that 
gentleman, J am, Sir, yours, &., 
“C, Smwonmes. 
“ Liverpool.” 


The reading-room of the British Museum will be 
closed on Monday next for the week. Only those 
who are regular students in the room, can appre- 
ciate the hindrance to work which this entails. 
Surely this process of stock-taking, cleaning, and 
whatever else is done during this interval, need not 
occur so frequently. Would not twice a year suffice 
for this operation ? 


Messrs. Longman and Co. announce in their list 
of works in preparation :— The Comparative Ana- 





China War of 1860, by Lieut.-Colonel Wolseley, 
90th Light Infantry, Deputy Assistant Quartermas- 
ter General to the Expeditionary Force, in one vo- 
lume, 8vo, illustrated with a Portrait of Lieut.-Ge- 
neral Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief of the Expeditionary Army. In October, a 
new work on Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, 
ancient and present, including a Record of Excava- 
tions in the Necropolis, by A. Henry Rhind, F.S.A., 
will be published, in one volume, royal 8vo, illus- 
trated. Perhaps the most important announcement 
is that of A System of Mental Philosophy, on the 
Principles of Natural Science, by J.D. Morell. An 
English edition of Herr Berlepsch’s pictures of life 
and nature in the Alps, entitled, The Alps, or 
Sketches of Life and Nature in the Mountains, 
translated e Rev. Leslie Stephen, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is nearly 
ready for publication, illustrated with the same 
series of seventeen Sketches of Alpine scenery, from 
the pencil of Herr Emil Rittmeyer, which accompany 
the original work. 


Dr. Stahl, ‘recently Professor at Berlin, had in 
preparation a volume, entitled, The Constitutions of 
the Churches, the completion of which was prevented 
by his death. It will, however, be published in the 
state in which he has left it. 


Mr. Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, has 
in the press a new Legal Handy Book of the Law 
and Practice of Bankruptcy, founded upon the New 
Act which has just received the royal assent, and 
which Act is a thorough, complete, and radical 
change from the old law. This little book, which 
will contain everything of importance and interest 
concerning the new relations of debtor and creditor, 
is being prepared by Dr. Walter Smith, of whose 
well-known series of Legal Handy Books many edi- 
tions have been sold. 


We have before us a classified list of the objects 
admissible into , in connection with 
the International Exhibition of 1862. We extract 
from it the suggestions which relate to “ Books and 
Instruments of "Teaching Generally ;” we may add 
that it is hoped that arrangements may be made 
under which the Books in this Class may be con- 
sulted by visitors. 


I, READING AND SPELLING: 

(a.) Books. Primers, reading books, works on elocution, &c. 

(b.) Tabular Lessons. Alphabets, spelling exercises, &c. 

(c.) Materials. Boxes of letters, &c. 

Il, Writine : 

a.) Books. Manuals for teachers. Copy-books, &c. 

b,) Copies and models for imitation. Diagrams of forms 
and proportions of letters. 

(c.) Materials. Slates, pencils, pencil-holders. Pens, pen- 
holders, pen-menders. Ink. Rulers. - 

(d.) Mechanical Expedients for directing the hand or other- 
wise assisting the pupil in learning to write. 

IT. ArirHMertic: 

(a.) Books. Theory or practice of arithmetic, mensuration, 
or book-keeping. 

(b.) Tabular Lessons, Elementary illustrations of number. 
Sheet exercises and sums. 

(c.) Pictorial Illustrations and diagrams of weights and 
measures; illustrations of the various systems of 
weights and measures in the United Kingdom. 

(d.) Mechanical Appliances. Ball-frames, cubes, &c. 

IV. RELiciovus InsTRUCTION: 

(a.) Books. Bible manuals. Compendiums of Scripture or 
ecclesiastical history. Catechisms. Books for Sun- 
day-school use, &. 

(b.) Bible Pictures. Tilustrations of Eastern life and man- 
ners, &e. 

(c.) Maps, Charts, and Models illustrating the chronology, 
history, or geography of the Bible. 

V. History (Secular) : 

(a.) Books, Manuals of ancient or modern history. Bio- 
graphies. Reading-books. 

(.) Chronological Charts and diagrams. 
monics applied to chronology, &c. 

(c.) Pictures, in series or singly, exhibiting historical 
events. 

VI. Grocrarny: 

(a.) Books and Atlases. 

(0.) Maps, Charts, Models, and Diagrams. Outline maps. 
Simple projections. 

¢.) Globes, plain or in relief. 

d.) Miscellaneous Appliances. Slate globes, maps in relief, 
models and pictures of physical phenomena, &c. 

(e.) National Surveys, 

VII. Lanouace: 

(a.) Books. Works on composition, the analysis of sen- 
tences. The philosophy and structure of language. 
Dictionaries and grammars of ancient or modern 
languages, - Editions of classic authors. Courses of 

eading and instruction. 


Systems of mne- 





tomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, by 
Richard’ Owen, F.R.S., D.C.L. A Narrative of the 





r 
(2.) Tabular Lessons in parsing, etymology, or logical ana- 





VIII MATHEMATICS : c 

(a.) Books, Treatises and exercises on pure or applied 
mathematics. 

(b.) Jlustrations. Geometrical diagrams; models and 
ote for elementary lessons on form and quan- 
tity, &. 

(c.) Mathematical Instruments, Simple and cheap instru- 
ments for school use, singly or in cases. Mariners’ 
compasses. Sextants, theodolites, levelling instru- 
ments, &c. 


IX. PuysicaL Scrence: 

(a.) Books. Text books and manuals on astronomy, me- 
chanics, electricity, chemistry, mineralogy, &c. 

(b.) Drawings and Diagrams illustrating scientific truths. | 

(c.) Models and Apparatus employed in teaching. 

(d.) Cheap Collections of Objects adapted for chemical, elec. 
trical, or other scientific experiments. 


X. Naturat History: 

(a.) Books. Manuals or reading-books on botany, zoology, 
and geology. 

(6.) Drawings and Pictures. Tlustrations of structure, ap- 
pearance, relative sizes, or local distribution of plants 


an 8. 

(c.) Charts and Diagrams to simplify or exhibit systems of 
classification. 

(d.) Elementary Collections of natural history. 


XI. Music: 

(a.) Books. Theory or practice of vocal or instrumental 
music. Exercises. 

(b.) Compositions. Chants, part songs, school songs, &c. 

(c.) Diagrams and Tabular Lessons showing scales, systems 
of musical notation, &c. 

(d.) Instruments of Instruction. Black boards for music 
lessons. Tuniug-forks, pitch-pipes, metronomes, 
Cheap musical instruments for schools, juvenile 
bands, &e. 


XII. DRAWING, ParIntING, AND DESIGN: 

(a.) Books. Hand-books of instruction for teachers, exer- 
cises for pupils, &c. 

(b.) Copies. Drawings and pictures, models, casts, &c. 

(c.) Materials, Paper, pencils, rubbers, chalks, brushes, 

colours, canvas, palettes, &c. 

(d.) Diagrams and Models, Illustrations of theory of per- 

spective, laws of vision, &c. 


XIII, Domestic Economy: 

(a.) Books. Text books and reading books, adapted for 
school use, on needlework, cooking, choice of food, 
materials for dress, management of a house, c. 

(0.) Jlustrations. Pictures, diagrams, models, and speci- 
mens of household implements, furniture, &c., suit- 
able for educational use. 


XIV. InpusTRIAL EDUCATION GENERALLY: 
(a.) Books. Manuals of gardening, agriculture, or other 
industrial work done in schools, or other institutions 


of technical instruction, whether for children or for 
adults. 

(4.) Instruments and IUustrations employed therein, 

(@.) Books. Manuals and reading books on wages, capital, 
labour, the conditions of industrial success, &c. 
subjects. 

XVI. PuysioLocy anp THE Laws or HEALTH: 
physiology, functions of the skin, cleanliness, food, 
ventilation, respiration, general conditions of health, 

(.) Diagrams 

(c.) Anatomical Models for teaching. 

XVII. GeneraAL KNOWLEDGE: 
of every-day life, &c. Lessons on objects. Courses 
of miscellaneous instruction. 
use of familiar things, as a watch, a door-lock, tools 
and simple machines, weights, lengths, &c. 

XVIIL. Scnoor REGISTERS: 

Roll-books, registers of attendance, payments, progress, &c. 
statistics. 

XIX. TaB.ets AND Pictures ror WaLL Usk, including con- 
ornamental, 

XX. TEACHING FOR THE BLIND, THE DEAF anv Dv, 


XV. Soctat anp Economic Science: 
(4.) Tabular Lessons or other visible illustrations of such 
(a.) Books. Text books and reading books, on animal 
and Drawings. 

(a.) Books. Text books on common things, the philosophy 
(5.) Drawings and Diagrams seapacee = | the structure and 

(c.) Models and Specimens used in teaching. 
Expedients for facilitating the collection of educational 
trivances for rendering school-rooms cheerful and 
IDIOTS, OR OTHERS MENTALLY OR PHYSICALLY DEFI- 


b,) Treatment of defective utterance. 
c.) Instruments and Apparatus adapted for these purposes. 


XXI. SpeciaL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: 
(a.) Books. uals of military, naval, legal, medical, 
engineering, or other professional instruction. 
(b.) Instruments and Apparatus used in such instruction. 


XXII. Turory anp Practice or TEACHING: 
(a.) Books, Methods. and. systems of teaching. Model 
lessons. Teachers’ manuals. Courses of pedagogy. 
Histories of education. 


rds, 
cation, histories, reports and regulations of publi¢ 
libraries, book-hawking, societies for promoting the 
sale of pure literature, literary and scientific societies, 
institutes, dc. 
XXIII. Lisranrtts: 
Collections, lists, or specimens of books adapted for : 
school libraries, either by their cheapness, or by 





lysis, 


arrangement or classification. 
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LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for SEP- | (pas CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


TEMBER, 1861. No. DLL. 
CONTENTS. 

Scotland and her Accusers. 
The Rector. 
Meditations on Dyspepsia. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
The Persian War of 1856-57. 
The Memory of Monboddo.—An excellent New 


Price 2s, 6d. 
ll 


Song. 
A Day at Antwerp.—Rubens and Ruskin. 
Phaethon. 
The Art Student in Rome. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d., contains— 

Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone,”’ “* Sword and Gown,” &, Chap- 
ters L—IIL 

Literature and Philosophy of the Early Christian 
Ascetics. 


Gone. By A. K. H. B. 

A Few Words on the Census of Ireland. 

Manners and Morals as affected by Civilization. 

Homeopathy. A Letter to J.8.8., Esq. By Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the 
Author of “ Digby Grand,” * The Interpreter,” 
&., &c. Chapters XXXIV.—XXXVII. 

poten Art in Berlin, wns “ 

P $: their History and Contents. 

cua Team 

Belligerents’ Rights at Sea. 

Java. By an Anglo-Batavian. Second Article. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 





No. 21 (for SEPTEMBER), price One Shilling, with Two 
lustrations, is now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XTX.—Qu’on est bien a Vingt Ans, 
XX.—Course of True Love. 
ood; How to Take it. 
An Old John Bull. 
Chapter L—A Courting. 
» IL—The Reformer. 
» ILL—A Soldiering, 
Keeping up Appearances. 
My Neighbour Rose. By F. L. 
The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By 
One of the Firm. 
Chapter IV.—Nine times Nine is Eighty-one. 
Showing how Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson selected their House of 
Business. 
V.—The Division of Labour. 
VL—lt is our Opening Day, 
A Charity Bazaar. (With an Illustration.) 
Negroes Bond and Free. 
From Dan to Beersheba, through Ashridge Park, 
Legend of the Corrievrechin Whirlpool. A Ballad. 
By George Mac Donald. 
Agnes of Serrento. 
Chapter X.—The Interview. 
»  XI.—The Confessional. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 16. On Two Roundabout 
Papers which I intended to write. 


Sirn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








THE QUEEN AT 


KILLARNEY. 


The Beavriru, Scunery of the Roya. Visir graphically described 


By Mr. and Mrs. §. C. HALL, 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY, 


TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, AND ABOUT ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


Price Eight Shilli 


ngs, cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





THE ART JOURNAL 


For September, Price 2s. 6d., contains 
TURNER’S PHRYNE GOING TO THE BATH, 
GUIDO’S DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, 


AND 


NOBLE’S ANGELS. 


The Literary Contents include— 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. By F. W, Farrnotr, F.S.A. 
MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Tueoposia Tro.wopr. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, No. 56—HENRY WARREN. 


By James Darrorne. [Ilustrated. 


THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. Cuar. Il. By Dra, Wu 


Bett, Illustrated. 
ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 
EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 


BOOKBINDING AND DECORATIVE WORKS IN LEATHER. 
THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossinc. Llustrated. 
GOTHIC METAL WORK. Illustrated. &c., &c. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





On the 2nd of September, 1861, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Second Series. No. 27. Containing THE TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
CONTENTS. * 

The Question of the Bye-Laws—-The Representation of 
Pharmacy at the International Exhibition of 1862—Results 
of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applications in 
the Arts—Observations on Bitter Almond and Cherry 
Laurel Distilled Waters—Note on a Case of Poisoning by 
the Berries of Sol Pseudo-Capsi Norwegian Cas- 
tor—Arsenious Acid in Large Doses—On the Colonring 
Matter derived from Coal-Tar—On the Theory of Three 
Primary Colours—On the Mode of Dissecting Leaves—Li- 
cence for the Sale of Methylated Spirit—Habits of the Cut- 
tle-Fish—Aérolites—Correspondence relating to the Pro- 
gress of the Society—Case of Poisoning by Aconite—Un. 
lawful Administration of Caatharides—Explosion of Paraffin 
Oil, &c., &e. 


VOLUME II., Second Series, may be had in boards, as well 
as the Nineteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Jonny Cuurcatit, New Burlington Street ; 
MAcLacnHiaN and Srewart, Edinburgh ; and 
Fawsntyx and Co., Dublin. 





S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteans, &c., 
suited to all climates, 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


PEADS, BUGLES, AND JET 
ORNAMENTS. 


M. A. Linpiey begs to announce she has a large selection 
of Court, Train, and Dress Trimmings, in Pearl, Bead, and 
Bugle, black, white, and col d, at v duced prices, 
and will feel honoured by any Lady’s inspection of them, as 
the advantage of economy in price is a consideration worthy 
their attention. 

Ba parapamne and Bead and Bugle Flowers, in great 
ety. 


3, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER AND 
WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with recent 
Improvements.—Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, 


&c. OFFICES 
FORD STREET, LONDON. | Instruction gratis to every 
Purchaser. THE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
will Gather, Hem, Fell, Bind or Stitch with great rapidity, 
answers weil for ALL descriptions of work, is simple, com- 
pact, and elegant in design; the work will not ravel, and is 
the same on both sides; the speed is from 1000 to 2000 
stitches per minute; a child twelve years old can work it, 
and the Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Ma- 
nufacturer. Jllustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis 
dnd Post-free. ‘ 
REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the busi- 
ness of the Wheeler and Wilson Manufacturing Company 
will be removed to 189, REGENT STREET, W. 














F[OLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—CERTAINTY WITHOUT RISK.—These excel- 
lent curatives may be fearlessly used by the weakest or most 
delicate invalid. From their purifying and cooling virtues 
in all diseases, benefit must flow from their employment 
without inconvenience or danger. Holloway's remedies are 
suitable to every climate, and are admirably adapted for re~ 
storing health to both sexes, at any age and under any 
cireumstance. A long list of wonderful cures of the most 
intractable complaints can be produced to prove their utility 
and safety. They always do good, never mischief. These 

licines are invaluable in the Nursery, where slight acci- 
dents or trifling ailments can at once be corrected by the 
judicious use of Holloway’s medicaments, which cannot be 
wrongly applied. 








DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 





Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L, CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

Reviews oF THE WorK.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. | 

“ This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old uge.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, 
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WILLIAM §S. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 
39, orrgED STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 8, and 4, NEWMAN 
8 


REET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A sinall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 





| 





























ls$s|53_ 2 Bs 
en & ses me | wh. 
7 B@21|Sa3] SS | ese 
gee| eee | “2 | gs- 

|"o == eee bela 
lesdl£sna/£24./£ 6 4. 
12 Table Forks.. -/ 1130),2 40;,2100)2150 
12 Table Spoons.........., 1130] 2 40/2100/2150 
12 Dessert Forks.. I} 1 40/1120;1150;}1170 
12 Dessert Spoons......... 1 40)1120/1150/1170 
12 Tea Spoons..............0160)1 20/1 50)1 70 
6 Fes. Spoons, — 19100}0136{/0150/0150 
® Sauce Ladles. Jo 60/;0 86!0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon. 0 66/0100)/0110/0120 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt! 9 34/0 46/0 50/0 50 
is ile Cara 10 18/0 23]0 26|0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 36/0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 4 0 |1 76 11090,/1120 
1 Butter Knife........... 0 26/0 56;0 60/0 70 
1 Soup Ladle..... «+ 0100/0170) 0170)1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter............ | 33/0 46/0 50/0 56 
Total.......s000 19199 i13 103 14196 16 40 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2 lis. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is.ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—34 inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d, per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from ls. each, The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 lis, 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 158. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
iNimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinct Furniture, 
&c., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of th 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





HE TOWN HALL, DOVER.—ANT- 
WERP.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., 
contains :—Fine View of the Maison Dieu, Dover—Antwerp 
and Art—The late Thomas W. Atkinson—British Archwxo- 
logical Association—Social Science—Exeter Cathedral— 
Granite Drinking Fountain (with INustrations)—Hill Monu- 
ments—The Sewerage of Dublin—News from New Zealand 
—The Berlin Waterworks—Cases under Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act~Sanitary Condition of Shrewsbury—Church-build- 
ing News—Provincial News—Stained Glass, &c.—Office, 1, 
York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





EPOSIT BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 

Current accounts may be opened free of charge 

£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 

£6 per cent, when invested for two or more years. 

Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 


Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 





OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxtries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained ing the ifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightfal coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also a this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it.» Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








(LER ELEED PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., GLascow anp Lonpon. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A_ Single Truss 16s. 21s., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuite, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a par. 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of six stamps, 
= de 0. P. BROWN, No. 5, King Street, Covent Garden, 
oudon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He RELIEVES YouR SUFFERINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”—Atlas. 


“A Man oF A THOUSAND.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.”"—Messenger. 


“LET THERE BE Ligut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
JAMES, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes’ and nature of diseases, would surround their 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently r led as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerfnl tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation ; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons’ can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1jd., 2s.-9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 











COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


mitted him to do. 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 





dici with LicgnT, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract or CANNABIS 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. “His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves." —Liverpool Paper. 


YSPEPSIA and FITS.—Dr. 0. PHELPS 
BROWN was for several years so badly afilicted by 
dyspepsia that for a.part of the time he was confined to his 
bed. He was eventually cured by a prescription furnished 
him by a young clairvoyant girl. This prescription, given 
him by a mere child while in a state of trance, has cured 
everybody who has taken it, never having failed once. It 
is equally sure in cases of fits as of dyspepsia. All the in- 
gredients are to be found at any herbalist’s. I will send the 
valuable prescription to any person on the receipt of six 
stamps to pay postage.—Address, O. P. Brown, No. 5, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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